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REFLECTIONS ON THE NEW LONDON 
BOAT RACES. 


WE left New York on a fine June morning, 
on what was called a special train for New Lon- 
don, announced to arrive before the time set 
for the ’Varsity race. No announcement was 
made on purchasing tickets of the fact that an 
accident to a freight train at the iron bridge 
crossing the Housatonic River would delay us, 
or send us around a devious forty-mile circuit 
through Derby to avoid the bridge. This was 
a suppressio vert which, had not the elements 
conspired in our behalf, would have deprived us 
of the inestimable pleasure of seeing the race, 
as we arrived in New London after 3 Pp. m., and 
after the observation train and press boat had 
gone up the Thames. The train ran up on the 
bridge, and we had a fine view of a gathering 
thunderstorm, the blues and grays mingling to 
the northward in a beautiful laze over the river. 
Against this deep gray shadow the white yachts 
gleamed, and the vari-colored flags floated very 
prettily. Then the rain came down in one of 
those famous “ Norwich thunderstorms,” which 
blow up and down the river with a crash and a 
roar and put an end to boating for the day. 
We rolled back to the New London depot and 
were told, however, that the race would 
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be rowed at 7 p.m. Then ensued the most un- 
comfortable three hours we ever experienced at 
any race day. It poured steadily, and the enor- 
mous crowd hung about in the depot, under the 
shed, or in the little New London hotels, waiting 
for it to clear, or waiting, at all events, to hear 
some announcement of definite plans in regard 
to the race. All enthusiasm was gone; no one 
cared a straw who was to win. No “ yells” 
were heard. Pretty girls hustled hither and 
thither through the wet, their finery bedraggled 
and torn. The crowd on the observation train 
had become thoroughly soaked, as the light 
cloth awnings above the cars were intended only 
for protection from the sun, and not rain. 
Nothing in all the universe is quite so miserable 
as a wet and sloppy girl—whose eyes are ad- 
ditionally wet with her tears at her pitiable 
state. Students in white trousers hurried about 
drenched,—aimless in the aimless old town, 
—or donned yellow tarpaulin suits with hats to 
match and went about comparatively dry and 
always jolly and happy—such is student nature. 
To us old grads, however, the reflection came 
with great force, “ This is what we get for try- 
ing to be boys again.” But what old graduate 
refuses to be a boy on race day? There is pleas- 
urable excitement in every breath of New Lon- 
don air,—and purer, better air never was 
brewed,—even when half water. The great 
question of college sport so soon to be decided 
kept everyone from getting a chill. Never 
mind if we were soaked to the skin, never mind 
if hanging about three hours in the soggy New 
London station was enough to tempt one to 
jump on a train and bury one’s self in Provi- 
dence or even Boston—our old college enthu- 
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siasm survived. We sought the press boat at 
Chappel’s coal wharf—amiles up along the rail- 
road track, and down through a muddy lane at 
6.30, without being in the least feazed. Why 
the newspaper boat was moored at that distance 
from town, and against a pile of coal and timber, 
no fellow could find out. The press boat, usu- 
ally the gay and joyous Manhansett, proved to 
be this year an unsightly and dirty coaling tug 
upon which any passing stranger who had strug- 
gled through the bog to reach it was welcome. 
A grimy, dirty affair it was, with no accommoda- 





tions whatever—such was the press boat provided 
by the wealthy New London committee for its 
guests! Thrift, Horatio! New England thrift! 
Ilowever, it was better than nothing, and out 
we puffed and panted, just as the sun, shining 
like a pawnbroker’s golden ball, appeared be- 
low the rim of the vast overhanging rain-cloud. 

It still rained, in spite of sunshine; but the 
river was smooth, the tide just right, and 
the race ought then to have been rowed. 
Thirty-seven observation cars drew up again 
with their damp loads of collegians and their 
girl friends—in renewed, expectant excitement. 
They had already been once up and down the 
course, at 2 p. mM. But presently (against Cor- 
nell’s protest) the referee postponed the race 
again because it still sprinkled a little, and back 
turned the dingy press boat to the coal wharf 
for the night. 

Then ensued a tremendous scramble of the 
vast crowd, some to catch trains and go home, 
and so escape the catastrophe of another such 
awful day; some to find lodging for the night, 
some to pile on Pequot trolleys, and others to 
reach the last boat to go cut to the peace and 
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comfort of the Fort Griswold House. Many stu- 
dents could not find any accommodation what- 
ever, and sat up on wooden chairs at the dismal 
Crocker House all night; others went off and got 
comfortably “ loaded,” and lay with their load 
under trees, mid all the mud and wet. Others 
found accommodation in boarding houses. Let 
us draw a veil over the doings of that New Lon- 
don night! 

The next day was pleasant, and the ’Varsity 
race was set for 12.30 pr. m. sharp. The wind 
blew from the northwest, but veered about sud- 
denly about noon and blew up the course from 
an opposite quarter! All the bad times the 
crews made were due to this head wind, which 
raised the waves and drove the crews to feather- 
ing high and retarded the boats. About 12.30 
p. M. the coal-tug press boat started off again for 
the head of the river, and everyone aboard was 
cheered by the prospect of a race. A smaller 
crowd appeared again on the faithful observa- 
tion train (tickets going begging), and only 
half the yachts in the harbor went through the 
bridge. But, all by itself, what an extraordi- 
narily beautiful appearance the Slater yacht 
Eleanor made with her tall masts and beautiful 
Yale flags!—a large steam yacht, white, and of 
lovely lines, and one mass of blue flags and sig- 
nals. In fact, almost all the decorations on all 
the yachts in the pretty lane were strongly blue 
as if Yale expected without doubt to win and 








justify her extensive preparations. 

Almost all the pretty girls were blue, too 
—and such dear, hearty, lovely girls! Even at 
our advanced age the Bacneror felt unusual 
heart throbs as the press boat advanced to the 
start along that double line of fairy boats—per- 
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haps, however, the throbs of the coal-tug’s wheel 
were mistaken for something more serious. 
Girls in red were rare, girls in cornelian and 
white were more common, but the girl in blue, 
as Mr. Peck says— 


‘*No need hath she of borrowed light 

To make her beauty fair— 

Upon her shining lock afloat 

Are daises wet with dew, 

And peeping from her lissome throat, 
A little knot of blue, 
A dainty knot of blue, 
A ribbon blythe of blue— 

It fills my dreams with sunny gleams, 
That little knot of blue!” 


3ut the knot was not little; it was yards of three- 
inch ribbon! 

The Yale girl, as a rule, is discovered to be a 
brunette, true, bright, honest-eyed, yet a wee bit 
of a flirt. Cornell ought to send next year a big 
delegation of her Central New York beauties— 
and prettier girls grow nowhere than about the 
Ithacan lake. Why not exhibit a few carloads, 
O ye flying oarsmen of New York? Were ye 
reserving them all for Saratoga? 

Harvard girls—have not much regard for 
Harvard sur la mer! At all events, conspicu- 
ousness by absenteeism was their motto race day. 
The slim Boston girl in “ spees ” had been tipped 
that her Harvard crew was N. G. 

Well, at last our old tug got to the starting 
line, heaved about, snorted, and pointed down 
stream; Harvard, Yale, Cornell crews, in the 
order named, lined out from west to east in a 
little cove, held in place by men in rowboats. 
From the observation train came “ Brecky-kek- 
kek-coax ” and “‘ Rah-rah, Harvard,”’ while the 
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“ Cornell, I yell” boys were not slow with their 
slogan, and a pistol shot was heard. 

“ They are off! ” 

So they were, coming in a bunch out of the 
cove, clad in the beautiful costume of Lady 
Godiva, Yale a trifle ahead and gaining; Har- 
vard, with her beautiful Lehman stroke,—for it 
was beautiful to watch and well rowed, if not 
fast,—fell back at once. Yale and Cornell 
fought side by side, nip and tuck, and rowing 





precisely the same long old Yale-of-’’76 stroke. 
We have seen a great deal of rowing in our day 
and generation, and we could detect no differ- 
ence in style between Yale and Cornell, except 
that the latter crew sat up better and pulled with 
more finish. But Courtney’s professional teach- 
ing is the same as Bob Cook’s amateur teaching, 
and both strokes are improvements on Mr. Leh- 
man, as was demonstrated. Harvard moved too 
slowly. 

Now up to the mile-and-a-half flag. Yale 
held her own with the Ithacans in good style, 
stroke for stroke, falling behind a little, but not 
badly. But at a mile and three-quarters it was 
seen that Yale was carrying a passenger. Bow 
oar, Captain Whitney, was in trouble—pulling 
the best he knew, for he is plucky and brave, but 
yet pulling out of line, and his oar hardly catch- 
ing the water. As the miles went by he grew 
worse, and Cornell jumped rapidly ahead. 
Probably he was ill the day of the race, for he is 
a good oar usually. At all events, in our opin- 
ion, Yale would have come close to winning if 
a substitute had been in his seat at bow that day. 
As it was, Yale did well to come so near to Cor- 
nell’s rudder at the finish. Cornell pulled 


steadily and well,—monotonously regular, beau- 
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tifully synchronous,—as pretty an exhibition as 
was ever seen on the Thames, sitting up like sol- 
diers, but with faces looking straight behind. 
Yale had the stronger crew, with the exception 
of the bow oar, and in two weeks more of Court- 
ney’s coaching could beat Mr. Briggs two lengths 
in four miles any summer day, in our unprofes- 
sional. opinion. 

But what of Harvard? The second year of 
Mr. Lehman’s coaching brought out a crew 
which pulled his stroke well through from start 
to their finish,—about twenty yards this side of 
the finish line,—but they were about eight 
lengths in the rear. The result proves, as we 
said last year, that Mr. Lehman can do nothing 
in America with an American crew, because the 
English stroke requires peculiar abdominal 
muscular development. Boys at Eton and 
Rugby learn the “ reach ” in their twelfth year. 
Our boys get too little rowing in their schools, 
but what little they do get is not on the English 
style. Then again, Harvard men do not 
“ agonize”’ quite enough; are not quite will- 
ing to train as hard as they should do to win. 
Then again, Mr. Lehman—a finished oar—may 
not understand teaching the rudiments quite as 
well as the finishing touches. But, after all, the 
rowing was all of a high school this year,—dis- 
tinctly high class,—and it took a good crew to 
win. It may be said that Yale and Harvard do 
not believe in professional coaching. As to 
this point, we believe it is true that, without 
Courtney, Cornell would be to-day about where 
Wisconsin or Columbia is in boating. Never- 
theless Cook and Lehman are practically pro- 
fessional coaches, and know all that a “ profesh ” 
knows about rowing; so to deprive Cornell of 
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Courtney would be hardly fair. But Courtney 
will never leave Ithaca, since the students have 
anchored him there in a fine house of his own. 

What we would like to see would be this: 
Cornell offer to let Courtney train a Harvard 
crew at Ithaca the six weeks before the race. 
We can’t believe the Harvard “ grit ” is any less 
than Yale “sand” or Cornell “ git.” But it 
does seem unkind to Harvard not to let her win 
once in a while! Would Harvard be willing? 
Undoubtedly no. Harvard is not likely to go 
back on her principles any more than Yale—and 
she abolished the professional many years ago. 

As to Bob Cook—the rumor that he will be 
superseded as the Yale coach just because the 
crew lost is absurd. He coached the crew very 
ably this year, and, with one exception, they 
rowed excellently. But that lack of “ speed ” 
in the boat came from one source,—a man over- 
trained,—and it was impossible to remedy it. 
Bob Cook is not always infallible, but it must 
not be forgotten that he has beaten Harvard 
these last two years, which is what Yale 
always wants to do. Three lengths behind 
Cornell this year is not a bad defeat in 
four miles. But Yale had the material to 
win if she had had a little better management. 
We hope Cook, for Yale’s sake, will remain as 
coach at Broadview as long as the races are held 
at New London, and we hope they will always 
be held in this quaint old town, in spite of coal- 
barge press boats! Compared with the Pough- 
keepsie course, New London is better for the 
crews in every way. The air, associations, 
water—everything as it should be, except the 
press boat! But we hope to live to see a week’s 
regatta there—an American Henley in which all 
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the scrub crews might enter, such as the Coy- 
strels, “‘ Gentlemen’s Eight,” and hall crews of 
Yale, as at the spring regatta at Lake Whitney, 
and the Harvard Weld crews, who did so well in 
the Harlem regatta. It is a shame that people 
are dragged up to New London to see only one 
race—generally a poor spectacle; but, of 
course, of great college importance. Then, too, 
it is so unsatisfactory and hard to see at such a 
great distance: the crews look like ants crawling 
along a stick. On the whole, we advise people 
to go on the bridge next year for the best all- 
round view of the scene and finish. But the 
bridge is dangerous, too, from passing trains. 

It seems a short contest for so many months 
of preparation, care, and skill and work. But it 
is worth it all to win the blue ribbon of college 
aquatics! In another year or two Cornell must 
fail, as she has done at Saratoga, and if she fails 
twice at New London, let her beware—as Yale 
and Harvard are only too anxious to drop the 
Ithacans, we fear. for us, we like a three- 
cornered race, and wish that Columbia or 
Penn might enter at New London with the two 
great universities. Some day, perhaps, they 
will. 

The race at Saratoga in which Penn won in 
capital time with Cornell second, Wisconsin 
third and Columbia last, was a surprising re- 
versal of form from Cornell which can only be 
attributed to “ too much excitement for a college 
boy crew” for Cornell. Certainly the latter 
were not in the condition they were at New 
London, and Penn caught them napping. 

There was great sociability and amiability 
this year at New London among the crews, and 
this was a great gain. Next year we hope to see 
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Cornell pushed as hard as was her crack Fresh- 
man crew. Cornell will get too “ cocky” alto- 
gether if she wins again. 

The freshman race was the best contest ever 
seen by us in New London. Cornell led at first, 
then Yale led, and a bitter fight for second place 
was won by Harvard, leaving Cornell last. 
Here was a test of strokes, and Yale’s crew, un- 
der Coach Rogers (who next year may have 
charge of the Varsity if Cook gives it up), pulled 
as if they were themselves the ’Varsity. The 
Freshman coxswain steered badly and nearly lost 
the race by his “ digging ” his rudder hard and 
slowing up the boat. A dozen times, as the 
press boat followed, the Yale rudder was turned 
at right angles to the boat, slobbing her and 
plowing up great waves. We believe a length 
was lost by this. Doubtless Yale, in the center 
course, had to use the rudder more than the 
other boats to avoid collision. A good cox, 
however, need not have had recourse to such 
drastic methods. He may reply that “ He was 
obliged to do as he did,” and yet we hardly 
think so. But there was lots of “life” in the 
boat, and Yale tore down over the two miles in 
better time than her ’Varsity made. Harvard 
pulled beautifully, too, and so did Cornell. 
Good form was shown—in fact, the best Fresh- 
man form New London has ever seen. Mr. Stor- 
row had a fine crew which would have possibly 
beaten Yale in a half mile more. Excellent 
watermanship was shown. ‘The Freshman crew 
looked to us exactly like an Eton crew—even 
more smoothly English than Harvard’s ’Varsity. 

Speed is what crews are after—speed! 





Yale’s tendency is to get speed out of beef, but 


this is a long process, and ought to be dropped. 
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We almost believe a fast light crew can dance 
along their last mile on pure cheek and the fact 
that they lead. 

What are the lessons of the races? Why, 
this: (1) College rowing has never been so far 
advanced toward perfection as it is to-day. (2) 
One ’Varsity race is not enough; the crew ought 
not to train a year for only one event. (3) An 
American Henley ought to be established. (4) 
There ought to be an exhibition row as well as 
arace. (5) New London ought to afford better 
press boats. (6) Thunderstorms should be 
barred out on race days. (7) Harvard ought to 
get eight men together who will row every day 
from now till June, ’99, and row hard. 


THE BOAT RACE 


THE broad, bright river stretches like a line 
Of azured silver straight between two banks 
That glitter with green foliage and with ranks 
Of stately trees and hills that darkly shine; 


A smooth, pellucid course of arrowy stream, 
Wherein the oarsmen dip their curving blades 
With exquisite harmony. The white noon fades 
Westward and softens to a purpled gleam; 


Keen, eager eyes of animated throngs 

Watch the lithe athletes in their fragile shells, 

Brave brawn and brain of youth whose patience 
tells 

Of quenched desire and stilled triumphant songs. 


The flutter of a flag—a hollow boom. . . 

Now with one mighty and majestic strain 

The rivals bend and sway with might and main, 
And, like far trailing lights shot through a gloom, 


Flash down the river, fast as birds might fly, 
Fast as ethereal swallows on the wing, 
While all the air is shaken with the ring 

Of strident voices in one passionate cry. . 
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Now they seem locked together, head to head, 
Like mettled horses matched with subtle skill; 
Their colors flutter to the breeze’s thrill, 

They feel the fire that has divinely fed 


Man in his glorious race with life and death 
And heroes in heroic antique games, 

Or soldiers in tumultuous smoke and flames 
When glory hangs upon a throb, a breath. . . 


Then, inch by inch, with sure, unyielding power, 

One draws away and leads a little space. 

The others follow with a faster pace, 

And there are eyes that smile and brows that 
lower; 


More hot, more desperate, stubborn with a will 
That never yields, that lives while hope may last, 
The fight is fought till doubt or hope is past, 

Yet every man a man of sinew still: 


One final, frenzied effort! . . . Then a roar 
Rends the calm air and trumpets to the sky 
Some radiant pennant that shall burn and fly 
To-night when golden planets roll and soar. 


GEORGE EpGAR MONTGOMERY. 
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A DAY WITH ALMA MATER. 


Frypinc myself within fifty miles of my 
alma mater a few weeks ago, I thought I 
would run over and pay the old lady a short 
visit. I sent no word to anyone of my com- 
ing—I wanted to drop in and surprise the old 
friends. The “ surprise ” worked to a charm, 
but it was I who was “ surprised.” 

Assuming that I was so changed by time 
and a long beard that few, if any, of the 
townspeople would recognize me, I resolved 
to spend a day in wandering about the quaint 
old place before looking up any old friends. 
I found the town larger, but not so changed as 
myself. There was much that was familiar, 
much that was-dear to me from association— 
but alas! how much was lacking! After all, 
it was sadness more than pleasure which the 
visit to the old town brought me. 

I went over to the venerable structure 
where four long 





and as it seemed, weary 
—years had been spent. As I look back 
over them now, they seem to have passed 
likeadream! The o!d buildings are the same 
—only a bit more weather-worn, like myself. 
Strange hands have written upon the walls in 
recent years, as strange experiences likewise 
have impressed their marks upon me. 

As I walk about—it is early morning—the 
“ first bell ” rings, end the students gather in 
the campus. How like the old time! But 
these are all strange faces. Not one is famil- 
iar. Oh! if dear old Duncan would appear, 
with his cheery smile; or Beatty, with his 
sparkling cyes; or Merton, with his gentle 
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voice! But Duncan’s smile I shall never see 
again! Beatty’s eyes are closed forever, and 
Merton’s voice is hushed. And Dickey is a 
great doctor; and Oller a distinguished divine! 
Ewing is a bishop, and Taylor a judge. 
Fleming, I am told, has become a millionaire. 
But none of the old boys are here. 

How much younger are these college boys 
than the boys of my time! Surely, there 
were tall, bearded men in my. class. If my 
memory is not at fault, some of them already 
wore streaks of gray in their hair. These 
boys are like children. My dear old alma 
mater appears to have degenerated into a sort 
of infant school! But hold! Am I correct? 
Perhaps I have lost the true perspective. 
Let me see: how old was I when first I came 
here 





a gawky country boy—in 1872. 
Surely the youngest of these boys is no 
younger than I was then! 


It is nearly twenty-two years since my 
graduation, and it is ten years since my last 
visit to the old town. How well I remember 
that last visit! 

It is a morning as clear and bright as this 
one. As I enter the campus through the old 
familiar turnstile, a man with snow-white 
hair, and a goodly weight of years upon his 
broad shoulders, walks slowly toward me. 
His face is very familiar—I should recognize 
it anywhere. It is old Professor Jones, one 
of our favorite professors in the old days. 

I wonder if he will recognize me. I stand 
before him, blocking his way down the board 


walk. He looks into my eyes and manifests 
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no surprise, though it is twelve years since we 
last saw each other! 

“ Ah, Kent!” he says, “ I have been look- 
ing for you. You will please call over and 
meet the faculty this afternoon at four 
o’clock, as usual.” 

The old fellow hasn’t the ghost of a twinkle 
in his eye. Come, can he be maundering? 
Does he forget, and believe that the dear old 
days are back again? I say to him: 

“ But, professor, what have I done this 
time, that I must answer for to the faculty?” 

The answer comes at once. “ You have 
been absent, sir; absent for twelve years, an: 
you must come over and give some good ex- 
cuse for having been away so long, or you 
must submit to being disciplined.” 

The good old man hasn’t forgotten me at 
all, and his mind is as bright and active as 
ever. And how natural it is, in this place, 
to be asked to go over at a certain hour to 
“meet the faculty.” I resolve to accept the 
invitation. I promise to go. 


The good professor thereupon starts to 
walk away in the most natural manner, but, 
a moment later, he turns back and, for the 
first time, extends his hands. “ Kent,” he 
says, “do not wait for the faculty meeting, 
but come over to my rooms in the Old Col- 
lege at half-past two, and explain to me where 
you have been and what you have been doing, 
and perhaps I can arrange the proper disci- 
pline myself.” 

At half-past two, I go over to the dingy 
“Old College,” toil up the narrow wood 
stairs of the ancient structure, and enter the 
gray professor’s den. It is a typical bache- 
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lor’s quarters, distinguished by an air of solid, 
substantial scholarship. The tall cases filled 
with serious leather-bound books, the severe 
and stately chairs, the simple, refined chim- 
ney-piece, including the high mantel of the 
actual colonial period—all seem to be the 
“natural shell” of the professor. 

The good man comes in. His face is 
aglow with good-humor and there is more gen- 
tleness in it than I remember to have seen 
before. All the old grimness it had in our 
Sophomore days has vanished. Surely my 
discipline is not going to be very severe. 

““ My dear boy, I am so glad to see you!” 
says the old man. 

“And, professor, I am delighted——” 

“ Hold on!—no ‘ professor’ at present; I 
am just ‘old Jones’ and you are ‘ old Kent.’ 
In my function as ‘ professor’ it would not 
be quite proper for me to administer the 
‘ discipline ’ I have ready for you. My Pres- 
byterian brethren would not approve of it at 
all. You see it is not included in the Church’s 
scheme of discipline!” And the old man 
laughs at his little joke as much as I do. 

Then he goes to a little cupboard and 
draws out ‘a tall flask, which is strangely 
familiar to me. It is of clear glass, etched 
with various designs illustrative of laboratory 
apparatus. And there is a Greek text about 
the neck of the flask proclaiming that 
“Friendship is the wine of life.” Fourteen 
years ago, Bill Dawson and I etched that flask 
with flourhydric acid, and one morning we 
formally presented it to the professor, filled 
with good old Irish whisky—for Professor 


Jones was a graduate of Dublin University. 
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I remember that it was with a feeling of some 
trepidation that I made the presentation 
speech; I was not quite sure how “ the old 
man ” would take it. He accepted it grace- 
fully, and passed it around the class to show 
the boys the work we had done. He cau- 
tioned them, however, not to remove the stop- 
per because “contact with the atmosphere 
was apt to develop dangerous explosive quali- 
ties” in the contents. It really turned out 
to be a very jolly morning. There was little 
time spent in recitation—for which the class 
should have been thankful to Dawson and 
me—and I imagine everyone was marked, 
according to the professor’s system, “ pair- 
fect.” 


“This is your ‘ discipline,’ ” says the pro- 





fessor. “ It isn’t of the same excellent quality 
that was in this beautiful flask when it was 
first presented to me; the evaporation is so 
great in this draughty old building, that I 
have had to have the flask filled quite often. 
“ Ah, my boy ” (pouring me out a gener- 
ous glass), “ those were good days, were they 
not? Let us drink to their memory! ” 
I drink the toast with a very tender feel- 
ing. Then we talk over those old days for an 
hour, and I am surprised to discover how 
many of our pranks were known to the for- 
bearing professors. 
“ To you remember all your old classes as 
you remember ours?” I ask the professor. 
“Oh, no! ” says he, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “ yours was the very worst class I ever 
had in the whole fifty years of my connection 
with this institution! ” 
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To-day I shall not meet Professor Jones. 
He has resigned his charge here—or rather, 
I might say, he has graduated from this life. 
And I am sure he has graduated with the 
highest honors. 

I cannot stay here and look upon these 
bright, careless, happy faces. It makes me 
sad to do so. I cannot go into the old build- 
ing—it has too many dear associations that 
affect me too strongly. 

I turn to leave the campus, and, as I go out, 
there, in the most natural manner imaginable, 
I meet—yes, I meet, Annette! She only is 
unchanged; the same sweet, smiling face, the 
same dear blue eyes, the same light step. 

“Well! this is a surprise!” I exclaim. 
You, Annette, are the only person here who 
seems ‘ natural.’ ” 

She looks at me very intently for a moment. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; my name is An- 
nette, but I am sure I have never seen you 
before.” 

Why, of course, I have made a mistake. 
This fair creature cannot be over sixteen, and 
that was my Annette’s age twenty-five years 
ago, when I first met her. But the likeness 
is so startling! I say to her, in my blunder- 
ing way, that I have mistaken her for her 
mother; that I have forgotten that I am not 
twenty-five years younger! 

She laughs merrily at this, and at that in- 
stant a familiar voice comes to me. 

“What! flirting with my little Annette! 
Fie, Tom! I cannot allow that. I remember 
too well all the pretty things you used to say 
and all that came of them. I see you 





to me 


haven’t reformed a particle! ” 
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She holds out her hand, however, and I 
take it. I look into her face. No! this 
middle-aged woman in the black gown is not 
my old sweetheart. My sweetheart was like 
the daughter. While both bring up tender 
memories, neither is the little girl of my 
dreams. 


My visit to the old town has not been alto- 
gether a cheerful one. The natives of the 
place yet living are so old and so unlike their 
‘old selves. ‘Tommy Ogier and Dr. Low, two 
of the human landmarks for generation after 
generation of students, have disappeared. 
The town is and is not the same! I walk up 
toward the hotel with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. It would have been better to have re- 
membered the old place as it was rather than 
as it is. 

As I approach the hotel, I see a group of 
young men talking spiritedly together. I 
notice that three of them wear a black-and- 
gold diamond-shaped badge, with a white star 
and three Greek letters upon it. I stop and 
speak to one of them. He extends to me his 
hand. 

“ Boys,” says he, “ this is Kent of ’76;” and 
then he adds, “ We have all heard of you: 
there still linger traditions of you in the town 
and college.” 

I walk with him to the old society hall. 
How familiar is everything! Surely it was 
only yesterday that I was here. All is home- 
like—all but the faces—but in them I recog- 
nize the spirit of the boys of my own time. 
In them I behold, in a sense, our “ descend- 
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ants.” In them the old faith and the old 
feeling are kept alive. With them, to-day is 
made like one of the old days. I am no 
longer alone! 

Cuar.es M. Kurrz. 


IN WAR TIME. 


O SOUTHERN wind, with soft, warm sighs, 
My heart is sighing too. 

O pale, wan moon, in dim gray skies, 
See you my lad in blue? 


Last night I heard the whip-poor-will, 
But who has changed his tune? 

No longer now a silvery thrill 
Beneath a silvery moon. 


His shrill notes echoed in the glade, 
And ever in my dream 

It sounded like the fife that played 
Amidst the steel’s cold gleam. 


The breeze-blown boughs beat strange tattoos 
Upon the answering wall. 

Try as I might I could not choose 
But hear the wild drum’s call. 


O Lady Moon, watch o’er my love! 
O winds, blow soft and true! 
And safe upon the battle-field 
God keep my lad in blue! 


DAVID MUNROE Cory. 
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SELF-SUPPORT AT COLLEGE. 


“Tow can I pay my way through col- 
lege?” is a question often asked by the stu- 
dent of narrow means who longs for a 
college education. To answer this question 
will be the purpose of this article. 

When a boy of limited means makes up his 
mind to go to college, according to popular 
ideas he should seek a small rather than a 
large college. The former is believed to be 
less wealthy and therefore more suitable for 
the poor student. Everything is simpler, and 
money is not as necessary as at Yale or Har- 
vard. To an extent this is true. The cost 
of living is less, and there is a less desire 
and opportunity to spend money. It is 
equally true, however, that for the boy with 
his own wey to make the larger college offers 
the larger field. There are ten chances for 
self-support at Yale or Harvard where there 
is one at Amherst or Williams. 

At the outset of his college course every 
boy is confronted with these principal items 
of expense: tuition, rent, board, books, furni- 
ture, gas, fuel, clothes. The first item, tui- 
tion, can be deducted from his list; for the 
authorities will usually help a boy to that ex- 
tent if he proves himself worthy. And no 
one should make the attempt unless he is a 
deserving fellow. 

With tuition out of the way the rent is 
then to be met. Tow can a boy pay his share 
of the three or four dollars a week which 
their rooms cost his chum and himself. This 
item must be paid if he is to go through col- 
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lege. Furniture, gas, and fuel are also 
necessary expenses. ‘To cover them one hun- 
dred to two hundred dollars will be required. 
After thinking the matter over he will prob- 
ably come to the conclusion that the only way 
to do is to earn the money. For a bright, de- 
termined boy there are a number of ways to 
do this, as we will point out later on. 

Next as to table board—one of the heavy 
items of expense, and one which is absolutely 
necessary. Here the eating club system in 
vogue at most of our colleges presents a par- 
tial solution of the difficulty. A college eat- 
ing club is made up of ten or a dozen stu- 
dents, usually kindred spirits from the same 
class. The club is started by some one of the 
number who in return receives his board free. 
It is his duty to collect the weekly board 
money from the members and turn it over to 
the boarding house keeper. This “running ” 
an eating club, as it is called, has solved the 
food problem for many a student who other- 
wise might have gone hungry. It is not a 
difficult thing to do after the club is once 
started. What might worry one at the out- 
set would be to get the right men pledged to 
his club, so as to insure a congenial table. 
The reputation of his prospective boarding 
house keeper is here often a great help—or 
hindrance, as the case may be. This is one of 


the points that the successful club runner has 
never failed to heed. 

But all the poor students cannot run clubs. 
Many will be unable to get enough men to- 
gether to make the thing pay. In this case 
they should try for places as waiters in some 
club already started. For his services the 
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waiter gets his board free. Such a position 
is, of course, a difficult one to fill. It is not, 
however, a humiliating or disagreeable one, as 
might be supposed. Student waiters in no 
sense lose caste among their fellows. They 
are as much respected as any of the men upon 
whom they wait. This method of paying 
board is in common use in our colleges. It 
has helped many a boy through college. 

Perhaps, however, our young friend has 
failed both to start a club or get a place 
as waiter. Perhaps, too, though utterly 
needy he may wish to conceal that fact from 
his classmates. And right here we come 
across a larger percentage of students who are 
needy than is popularly supposed. It is very 
likely that our young friend is among the 
number, He is unable or not quite willing to 
wait on a table for his board. There is noth- 
ing left him then but to charge this heavy 
item of three to five dollars per week to his 
expense account and say to himself, “ I must 
make the money somehow.” 

As to hooks, the college library will be a 
great help to the needy student. He will find 
there all the text-books necessary in his 
studies, so that this item may be practically 
eliminated. Clothes, traveling expenses, and 
sundries are indispensable items, but they 
ought not to aggregate a great amount. 
Whatever sum he expends, however, must be 
charged to the disbursement column. 

Thus he finds that even with the utmost 
self-denial there are yet certain things which 
will require the spending of money. In spite 
of the closest economy, he will need from one 
to three hundred dollars to get through the 
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year. How to raise this sum is now the 
problem. 

To a clever boy this is not as difficult as it 
may seem. ‘There are always a number of his 
classmates who will need private tutoring, and 
a boy well up in his studies ought to earn 
many a dollar in this way. Just before ex- 
amination, particularly, private tutors are in 
great demand. A tutor gets from one to two 
dollars an hour, his pay depending on his 
reputation. The successful tutor should 
make from two to three hundred dollars a 
year. This is one of the most common and 
profitable ways of self-support. 

To the high-stand man there is also open 
another way to make money, and that is by 
publishing what is known as a “ Digest.” A 
“ Digest” is a small paper pamphlet issued 
just before an examination. It contains a 
concise statement of the subjects treated in the 
text-book upon which the student is to be 
tested. To study the “ Digest” is an easy 
way to prepare for this ordeal. <A “ Digest ” 
ean be sold for about a dollar. Its publica- 
tion is-usually quite a profitable venture. 

Corresponding for a paper is another way 
to earn money. And here the large univer- 
sity offers the best field, as the public is 
naturally more interested in its doings than 
in the affairs of the small college. A number 
of the New York papers have student writers 
who send them a regular weekly letter. Dur- 
ing the football and baseball seasons daily dis- 
patches are not uncommon. In this way 
many of the correspondents average as high 
as five to ten dollars a week. Of course it is 
not easy to secure such a position. There are 
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very few such positions open, and when any of 
the correspondents graduates his place is 
eagerly sought. The papers usually seek 
some athletic student who can give them 
what the public wants in the athletic line. 
The correspondent is essentially a modern 
feature of college life. It is, however, a 
most remunerative position. To the few who 
can establish a newspaper connection the 
problem of self-support is made very much 
simpler. 

A boy can help himself in a number of 
other ways. He can act as monitor, teach 
night school, or collect subscriptions for some 
of the college organizations. In the big col- 
leges the printing of the score cards used at 
the games has often netted the publishers a 
handsome profit. 

It may be, however, that in, spite of all he 
ean do, he ends the year in debt. The long 
summer vacation is here a great help. For 
four months the boy will have his time to 
himself. He must now earn a certain amount 
of money by fall or give up college. 

Tutoring is, of course, the most profitable 
thing to do. If a boy can get a tutor’s place 
the deficit will easily be wiped out, with some- 
thing to spare for the new year. 

Book canvassing has always been popular 
with students during the summer months. 
This is a form of employment that may suc- 
ceed or may not. It depends altogether on 
the adaptability of the student for this pecu- 
liar kind of work. \ 

A number of students find positions as 
clerks or waiters at the summer hotels. 
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Others go back to the farm or the office for 
this portion of the year. 

| To the wide-awake boy other opportu- 
| | nities will present themselves besides those 
Mil stated here. Enough have been given, how- 


I ever, to show that no one need despair of a 
it college education because he is poor. If he 
| is really determined to go through college he 


Hi ought to be able to contribute in a large 
MM measure to his own support. 


t| 

: | Ricuarp 8S. Corron. 
it 
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Nt A GAME OF HIDE AND SEEK. 


SHE hid in the chimney corner, 

Our wee little winsome Jean, 

i Like a modern and sweet Jack Horner, 
i And only the dusk had seen. 


ti Only the shadows lingered 

As glad to receive her there, 

Hi With tremulous hands, light-fingered, 
Stroking her wavy hair. 





| Then out with her red lips parted 

. In a smile of joyous pride, 

ii In the fire’s bright light she darted. 
i ‘*T found me!” she laughing cried. 
} 





CurTIs May. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY. 


“Wiy go to war—merely for a senti- 
ment?” I was asked by an Englishman. 

“ Tt’s the American way,” I replied. 

An old French writer says, “The gentle- 
man is he who follows his heart.” The best 
manners are based on feeling. <A beautiful 
example of American ways I saw in London a 
year ago. It is apropos to the times. 

It was a crossing in the crowded Strand. 
Omnibuses were grazing against hansoms, 
foot passengers were dodging about under 
horses’ heads; it had been raining, and the 
asphalt was sticky with pasty slime. 

I was riding on the top of a bus, bound for 
the “ Bink-Bink-Bink! ” as they call out to 
you, beckoning. 

Perhaps this was a plebeian mode of prog- 
ress across London,—however that may be, 
I prefer it,—the drivers are all so jolly, talka- 
tive, and informing. 

We got into a great jam and had to stop. 
Drivers on all sides began-to swear good- 
naturedly, as if they felt that there was such 
a thing as swearing in fun only, and not in 
fighting earnest. 

On the corner, waiting to cross, stood a 
group of girls in trim hats and mackintoshes. 
It puzzled me to guess who they could be. 
They looked English,—their clothes were cer- 
tainly very much so,—but their faces seemed 
thinner and more delicate than our hearty 
English cousins’. My driver said they were 
Scotch lassies. I rather thonght they were 
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high-class Irish. One of the girls soon solved 
our doubts for us. 

A stylish, high-stepping cob, of good met- 
tle, and drawing a couple of officers, restive 
in the jam of carriages, his mouth foaming 
with rage, whirled about and made a sudden 
bolt. A newsboy stood dazed in his path. 
The boy saw the advancing horse; knew he 
would be struck; waited stock-still with star- 
ing eyes, in the middle of the street, to be 
killed. He was paralyzed with fright— 
heard no shouts—could not move. It hap- 





pens so sometimes. 
I shouted at the boy—everyone shouted, 
but it only seemed to confuse him the more. 
It was all over in an instant. There was a 
confused groan—an “ Ah!” of the English 
crowd on the sidewalks. One of the young 
ladies had rushed out, hooked the handle of 
her umbrella around the boy’s neck and given 
him a powerful jerk off his feet out of the way 
as the horse dashed past. Then she coolly 
resumed her place with the others on the side- 
walk, as if nothing had happened. The boy 
picked himself up out of the mud, saying: “ I 
didn’t si ’im a-comin’! I didn’t si ’im!” re- 
ferring to the horse, as if excusing himself. 
The crowd applauded—a real, genuine 
burst of feeling at the sereneness, the quick- 
ness, and the courage of the girl, and her per- 
fect aplomb and indifference afterward. 
“Who is she?” everyone seemed to ask. 
The girl 





the especial girl who saved the 
boy’s life—with her companions mounted a 
*bus and was off. Some one of them whis- 
tled, “ Yankee Doodle,” and then we knew. 
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It was only another example of the 
“ American Way! ” 





So, dear foreigners, believe me,—English, 
French, Russians, Italians, Austrians, and 
Spaniards,—this little Cuban war is un- 
dertaken just because we won’t stand still 
and see Cuba destroyed. We don’t seek 
agegrandisement, territory, nor for anything 
but perhaps a proper indemnity for our 
Maine. Humanity called on the great heart 
of America, and it beat in true response. 
Armenia might suffer centuries and all 
Europe would sit by and smile in content- 
ment. America sets an example of heart and 
true feeling. It is the American Way. 


I. E. Exron. 


THE COLLEGE WELL. 


No storied classic rill I sing, 

No haunted Heliconian spring, 

Whereat, when Greeks attuned the lyre, 
The poets fed, not quenched, their fire: 
But of a font upon whose brim 

No emerald laurel-garlands swim. 

And yet, although not wide-renowned, 
This fountain’s brink is hallowed ground ; 
A spot where loving memories dwell, 
The deep, the dear old college well. 


Can you recall when first you quaffed 

The cool, invigorating draught, 

Or did it earliest incline 

Not toward your throat but toward your spine, 
With some baptismal Sophomore 

To guide the chilly downward pour? 

In summer days was it not sweet, 

After the hill climb through the heat, 
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To catch the bucket’s crystal drip, 
Or lift the mossy lid to lip, 

And then beneath the poplars nigh, 
Outstretched at lazy length, to lie 
And list the little leaves above 
Whisper their litanies of love! 


Though far afield the man be gone, 
Yet in his heart the boy lives on ;— 
The boy whose eyes revert to find 

The happy paths he left behind, 
When care was but a phantom yet, 
And nothing but a myth, regret. 
Among those joy-paved pathways, one 
Leads swiftly westward with the sun, 
Along a slope upon whose crest 

Grave Learning’s firm foundations rest: 
Hark !—’tis the pealing chapel-bell! 
And see!—the dear old college well! 


The dear old well!—Long at its brink 
May those a-thirsting dip and drink, 
For never nectar bubbled up 

More pure to brim the quaffer’s cup! 
And may its greater counterpart 

The well of Letters, Science, Art, 
Beloved by whosoever has trod 

That memory-sacred hillside sod, 
Offer, till Time has run its span, 

Its knowledge-draughts Pierian ! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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THE GAMES OF THE MUSES. 


Tue temple of the Muses, at the foot of 
Mount Helikon, was one of the most cele- 
brated sanctuaries of Greece during the cen- 
turies immediately before and after the Chris- 
tianera. It stood in the valley of the Muses, 
near the ancient city of Thespiai in Beoiotia, 
and was the seat of the worship of the 
Muses and of the famous and brilliant games 
which were celebrated in their honor and were 
known as the Movsera. These solemn festi- 
vals, which formed one of the principal fea- 
tures in the worship of the Muses, had reached 
the height of their splendor during the third 
century of our era. It was probably the 
emperor Constantine who put an end to them 
when he despoiled the temple of Mount Helli- 
kon, and carried the statues which decorated 
it to Constantinople to lend magnificence to 
his own city. 

During a number of years the French 
School at Athens carried on excavations in 
connection with the temple of the Muses, 
which brought to light a series of important 
inscriptions, giving details of interest with 
regard to the history and development of thes» 
games. Professor Paul Jamot, who was con- 
nected with the excavations of the French 
School, has made a special study of the whole 
subject, basing his investigations for the most 
part on the inscriptions in question, which 
have until now remained inedited. There 
exist no definite historic data bearing upon 
the games of the Muses before the third cen- 
tury B. c., although it is doubtless true that 
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they were of far more ancient origin, for this 
period seems to have marked the height of 
their renown. At the beginning of the third 
century of our era, the festivals of Mount 
Helikon still attracted artists from all parts of 
Greece and Asia. The epigraphic texts which 
were unearthed during the excavations relate 
to the games after their reorganization in 250 
B. c., and through these texts the general de- 
velopment of the festivals can be followed. 
The games were celebrated every five years 
near the temple of the Muses at the foot of 
Mount Helikon, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the theater used for that purpose wa; 
the one discovered during the excavations, 
the stage of which was brought to light on the 
lower slopes of the mountain. The games 
consisted of artistic contests, and the names of 
the victorious artists were inscribed on cata- 
logues, many of which have come down to us. 
‘There was no prize in money, but the victors 
received a crown. ‘The competitors were to 
be of the same age as was required in the 
Pythian games, and the victors were to have 
the right of receiving the same privileges as 
were accorded by the different Greek cities te 
the laureates in the Pythian games. The 
festivals opened with a solemn sacrifice 
offered to the Muses by the city of Thespiai 
and by the delegates from the different com- 
panies of artists; this custom fell into disuse 
in the imperial times. In the third century 
B. C., Which was the period of the first re- 
organization of the games, they were entirely 
confined to musical and poetic competitions. 
These consisted of epic poetry, flute, flute and 
songs in alternation, kithara, and songs with 
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kithara accompaniment. The competition of 
the rhapsodists was afterward added. To- 
ward the middle of the second century s. c. 
dramatic exercises were introduced, which in- 
cluded satyrie drama, ancient and modern 
tragedy and comedy, ete. After the Chris- 
tian era, in the second half of the second cen- 
tury, other interesting additions were made 
to the programme of the games. The pane- 
gyrics of the Muses and that of the emperor 
were placed among the contests, as well as a 
poem on the Muses and one on the emperor. 
At a later period, when the decadence of the 
games began, the programme underwent sig- 
nificant shrinkage; the contests of lyric and 
epic poetry and the panegyrics disappeared, 
while the dramatic representations were re- 
duced to a minimum on account of the lack 
of poets. 

The artists of Greece formed a powerful 
factor in the social order and the civilization 
of the country. The associations of artists 
were organized in the manner of small repub- 
lies; they held assemblies, and issued decrees. 
It was one of these decrees which was the 
most important epigraphic document brought 
to light by the excavations. It related to the 
organization of the games of the Muses and 
was issued by the company of artists of the 
Isthmus and of Nemea. These companies of 
artists were separate organizations, having 
their laws and their magistrates, and were as 
independent and powerful as the cities. 
Treaties were made with them, as with a 
State, and they sent ambassadors to the cities. 
Ambassadors were also sent to them by the 
different cities of Greece and even by the 
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Boiotian league. An association of artists, 
like that of the Isthmus and of Nemea, hav- 
ing its principal seat at Argos, was subdivided 
into a number of special societies scattered 
among the different cities, as at Athens, Mes- 
sene, Thebes, Delphi, Kypros, ete. Among 
other companies of artists figured the College 
of Ionia and of the Hellespont, and the art- 
ists of Helikon; the latter were divided into 
two groups: one consecrated to the Muses, the 
other to Dionysos. Each company had its 
priest, who presided at the games next in order 
of precedence to the priest of the Muses. 
From this it will be seen how important and 
prominent a position the artists held in Gre- 
cian society. And among all the artistic con- 
tests of Hellenic fame, the games of the 
Muses were equal to the most celebrated fes- 
tivals of Greece. 

In these religious festivals of Greece a 
prominent part was given to the singing of 
hymns composed in honor of the Gods of 
Olympos. A number of these hymns have 
come down to us, having been brought to 
light by the spade of the excavator, notably 
the three famous hymns to Apollo, with musi 
eal notation, which were unearthed during the 
excavations at Delphi. More recently these 
same excavations have given us a hymn of 
even greater historic interest,a psean to Diony- 
sos. This last hymn dates from the latter 
part of the fourth century zn. c. It is older 
than the other three, but does not,on the other 
hand, possess the added interest of musical 
notes. Yet it was intended to be sung (as 
prescribed by the oracle) at the theoxenia, the 
annual festival which was celebrated in the 
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spring of the year. The pean was composed 
by Philodamos of Skarphia, a city of the 
Epicnemidian Lokri, under the archon Ety- 
mondas, who was one of the naopoioi who 
superintended the rebuilding of the temple of 
Delphi. It is now known that, about the 
year 400 B. c., the temple had fallen into 
ruins and that the work of reconstruction was 
carried on throughout the fourth century. 
Ktymondas was archon during the last third 
of the fourth century, and thus an approxi- 
mate date can be assigned to the composition 
of the pean. The hymn is inscribed in two 
columns of fifty lines each on a large stone 
which was afterward used as a flag-stone and 
thus preserved for centuries from destrue- 
tion. When the stone was discovered it was 
broken into fifteen fragments, but these were 
studied and matched by M. Homolle with 
skillful care, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the inscription is now restored to its origi- 
nal arrangement. ‘The present height of the 
stone is 875 mm., and its width is 87 em. 
The hymn is divided into two parts. The 
first part is mythologic, giving a history of 
Dionysos from his birth down to the time 
when he was admitted into the divine circle 
of Olympos. The second portion is historic, 
relating to the actual period when the hymn 
was written, and contains the proclamation of 
the commands of Apollo. In this second half 
of the hymn the god expresses his wish that 
the work should be hastened on certain ‘por- 
tions of the temple of Delphi, presumably 
those which were connected with the sanctu- 
ary especially consecrated to Dionysos, so that 
it might be completed in time for the ap- 
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proaching quadrennial festival of the Pythia. 
The god also proclaims that a statue of Diony- 
sos, surrounded by gold lions, shall be inau- 
gurated at the time of the autumn equinox, 
when Apollo was to depart to the Hyper- 
boreans and leave Dionysos to reign at Delphi. 

In the mythologie part of the hymn, where 
the life of Dionysos is detailed with rapid and 
vivid strokes, the pervading sentiment is one 
of joy and thanksgiving: “ When the son of 
Zeus and of the blessed Thyona [Semele] is 
born at Thebes, all the stars of heaven dance 
in chorus, and all men rejoice.” The sacred 
ground of Delphi resounds with hymns and 
dances, and the Baecchic enthusiasm spreads 
over the Jand of Thebes. “Then the god 
withdraws to the flowery retreats of Eleusis, 
where the initiated, assembled from all parts 
of Greece, invoke him under the name of 
Takchos; he bears aloft the cup of inebriation, 
and, in giving wine to mortals, he opens to 
them a haven sheltered from all pain.” It is 
Cypris (Aphrodite) who causes him to be 
admitted into Olympos. There the Muses, 
crowned with ivy, surround him and proclaim 
him Paian, or Apollo. In assuming the name 
of Paian, Dionysos becomes a second Apollo, 
and the two gods, who are soon to be merged 
into one, exchange attributes and charac- 
teristics. Thus the hymn is a precursor, as it 
were, of that change in the ancient worship 
which was to mark its degeneration, when the 
two gods, Apollo and Dionysos, representing 
opposite ideas, were to be confused and 
mingled and become as one. It is of interest 
to trace throughout the poem two marked 
undercurrents, which constitute, in fact, the 
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elements of its originality. One is a tend- 
ency, on the religious side, to expurgate, to 
suppress, to pass over in silence many of the 
more painful or less creditable legends in con- 
nection with the god. Thus the enmity of 
Hera is not mentioned, nor is the opposition 
of men to his persen and worship referred to; 
neither are his struggles, his sufferings, or his 
vengeance dwelt upon. The other is a tend- 
ency, on the political side, to bring into 
prominence the idea of a united Greece, by 
representing Dionysos as god of Delphi and of 
Eleusis. The selection of Eleusis alone, from 
among all the sanctuaries of the god, to be 
associated with Delphi, can readily be ex- 
plained from this point of view, as Eleusis, 
like Delphi, belonged to the whole of Greece. 
In the structure of his poem the author has 
fellowed the best traditions. One can dis- 
tinguish twelve strophes, all of which are in- 
terrupted by an intermediate refrain, mesym- 
nion, and ended by a final refrain, ephymnion. 
Four of the couplets are in very bad condi- 
tion, owing to the mutilation of the stone, and 
of these only a small number of letters re- 
main, seattered here and there over the sur- 
face. Yet the structure of the strophes is 
such that the majority of the lacunae can be 
filled in, often with certainty, and at other 
times merely by conjecture. 


Joun Warp. 
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THE CITY ATHLETIC CLUBS. 


WE have often been asked by men who 
have made themselves famous in college ath- 
letics, and who expected to make New York 
their home, Would you join a New York 
athletic club? 

We have always answered that it was only 
a matter of affording the expense; and, as a 
question of expediency and benefit, it is a 
very judicious thing for a college man to do. 

In the first place we have always contended 
that it is a mistake for a college athlete to end 
his athletic career with his graduation from 
college. At twenty-one or twenty-two a man 
is seldom at his best. At twenty-five ta 
twenty-nine we would consider he should 
make the best sprinting time, and the best 
long-distance time. As to rowing, English- 
men say that twenty-eight is a top-notch year 
for boating men. For the mild exercise of 
golfing, of course there is no limit of age. In 
bicycling we often see men of seventy years 
speeding along the path in excellent time. 
Why should a running or boating man give 
up his favorite sport on graduation? Some 
have answered that they did not care for tlie 
competitions with the non-college amateurs. 
And again that they were tired of athletics by 
the time they were out of college, and ready 
for the more serious business of life. They 
were tired of training, and tired of exercise 
to any great extent. 

But in later years, as the athletic clubs of 
New York have developed, we believe that 
college men will find it a pleasure and profit 
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to keep up their athletics to a certain extent 
after entering business or the professions. 
They will help their business, and they will 
benefit their health. 

Again, a great many college men make the 
mistake of thinking that the non-college ama- 
teur is not of quite as high social grade as he 
may be, and he dislikes association with men 
who are not recruited from the best families, 
ete. With this social question we can have 
little to do. Gentlemen and gentlemen’s 
sons are not always made such by a college 
degree of B. A., and while there were a great 
many undesirable “ toughs ” among the ama- 
teur athletes in the old days, yet this element 
has now been almost entirely weeded out. A 
N. Y. A. C. field day game contains as fine a 
lot of athletes—men who are thorough gen- 
tlemen in every way—as do the annual inter- 
collegiate games. Latterly a great many col- 
lege men enter the club games, and the dif- 
ferences, if any, between the two classes are 
less and less noticeable. Great praise is due 
to the A. A. Union, and especially to the N. 
Y. A. Club, for the new condition of things. 
And too much credit cannot be given also to 
Captain Weeks, of the latter club, for hi: 
efforts in the line of decency and gentlemanli- 
ness in city amateur sport. 

The University Athletic Club pays little 
attention to the athletics of its members, but is 
useful as a strong graduate influence in set- 
tling college disputes. Its house on Thirty- 
fourth Street is not adapted to athletic uses, 
as was its former house, the old Racquette 
Club on Sixth Avenue. It may, however, 
build a suitable clubhouse in the course of 
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time, and if so will undoubtedly possess itself 
of an excellent gymnasium and baths. 

Of course in this club a graduate will find 
congenial college men. He will not, how- 
ever, find much to encourage him in athletics. 
At present the club is, as it were, a good sec- 
ond edition of the University Club. 

The Knickerbocker Athletic Club on Madi- 
son Avenue is well housed and is provided 
with an excellent gymnasium, but the club 
has little athletic repute as compared with its 
predecessor, the famous Manhattan, or Cherry 
Diamond. It is now a good business club 
rather than an athletic organization, although 
it still possesses some first-class athletes. 

The New York Athletic Club is now 
probably the first athletic club in the world. 
Its athletic standing is unquestioned. It is 
managed by men of the highest character and 
ability, and is perhaps the best club of sport 
a college man can join on coming to New 
York. 

Possessed as it is to-day of a new and large 
clubhouse facing the park, with commodious 
accommodation for the building up and 
strengthening of the physical system, and 
with its Travers Island country house and 
training ground, for rowing, tennis, and base- 
ball—there is no better club in the city for a 
college man to join. If he has ability in any 
direction such as running, walking, boxing, 
fencing, cycling, swimming, he will have here 
competent instructors and special trainers. 
The club is laid on strong and deep founda- 
tions financially, and is and will be in future 
a great New York rendezvous for amateur 
athletes of the better class. Already a great 
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many college men are members of the club, 
and more are desired. Members are sure to 
find here in the city much the same sort of 
pleasant social and athletic life they have 
been accustomed to in college. 

There is a different air of course about an 
athletic club from that of the high social 
clubs of the city. Men are not so formal nor 
so “high and mighty,”’ and college men are 
the last in the world to prefer the stiff and 
formal exclusiveness of some of the Briticized 
and un-American clubs of Fifth Avenue. Of 
all unfortunate things that can happen to a 
genuine, hearty college grad., the most so is to 
be made to believe that these exclusive Fifth 
Avenue young gentlemen are desirable pat- 
terns. They are rich, horsey, unathletic, 
fast, and tailor-made 





fashionable, but their 
companionship is not healthful for mind or 
body. ‘“ Society ” may prefer them, but the 
genuine grad. will, on the whole, prefer the 
companionship of simpler, athletic men, who 
are honest in their notions, simple in their 
dress and manners, and straightforward in 
their dealings—though possibly lacking in the 
all-essential polish of a stylish club. Such 
men will be found in an athletic club. 
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POETS OF TO-DAY. 
IV. Samvuet Dourriretp Osporne. 


Durrretp Oszorne was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 20, 1858. Graduated from 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1875; from Columbia College with 
honors in 1879, receiving the degree of A. B., 
from Columbia Law School in 1881 with the 
degree of LL. B. Was admitted to the bar 
the same year. Received degree of M. A. 
from Columbia College in 1882, after special 
course and examination. Practiced law in 
the city of New York until 1892. Then re- 
ceived appointment of assistant secretary and 
later became acting secretary of the Brooklyn 
Department of City Works, which position he 
held until 1894, going abroad shortly after 
and spending nearly a year in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Spain. Since 
his return he has resided in apartments in 
the Tower of the Madison Square Garden. 


His literary work rangessfrom 1882 to the 
present, and includes a great number of 
poems, essays, and short stories written for 
the N. A. Review, Scribner’s, Harper’s, and 
other leading magazines and periodicals. 

His works are “ The Spell of Ashtaroth,” 
New York and London, 1888; “ The Robe of 
Nessus,” New York, 1890, both historical 
romances; and “ A Mountain Moloch,” pub- 
lished in Lippincott’s Magazine for July, 
1897. 


We take pleasure in publishing a number 
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of his selected poems; though a new poet, his 
work shows finish and taste and refinement, if 
not great power or insight. 

He is a poet of wit, not the affections; has 
emotive feeling, if not moral feeling. We 
may frankly say, that, in our age of religion 
in literature (not comedy), we relish his touch 
of the pagan and the Greek. 


POETRY. 


PorTRY ? Can I define it, you inquire ? 
Yea; by your pleasure, 

Poetry is Thought, in princeliest attire, 
Treading a measure, 





“THOU WAYWARD BOY!” 


THOU wayward boy, come here! 
Put by thy bow, 
And all thy shafts in some safe nook bestow. 
Give heed the while I whisper in thine ear; 
Then spread thy wings and fly, 
Bear every word and sigh 
To her who is to me of all most dear. 


How shalt thou know ’tis she ? 

When thou dost find 

Brown hair just gathered in a knot behind, 
Cheeks wherein blushes nestle bashfully 

And lips where trembling lie 

Kisses the which to die, 
Quaffing, were more than immortality. 


When thou shalt see gray eyes 

Deep, ah! so deep 

That in their depths past ages seem to sleep ;— 
When gazing on all beauty in such guise, 

If vain thy wings essay 

To bear thee thence away, 
Know at her feet my heart a suppliant lies. 


Then draw thou near to her 
Whispering low: 
Tell her but this: that I do love her so 
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That I am grown a blind idolater. 
Reverence for her sweet name, 
Passion like wind-lashed flame, 

In strange alliance hold me prisoner. 


And note her mantling cheek; 
Judge if I be 
All things to her as she is all to me; 
*Neath down-drooped lashes, truthful answers 
seek, 
If, haply, she doth tell 
How that she loves me well, 
Yet ask what mean the words that she doth speak. 


If in her heart she saith, 
As Tin mine, 
That every torch grows dim before Love's 
shrine; 
If far above all joys she reckoneth 
Love's presence, Love's caress, 
Even Love’s waywardness; 
If she would crown him king of life and death ; 


Then beg her that she bend 

Her look aside, 

Till thou canst spread thy downy pinions wide 
And flutter back to him who is thy friend. 

Here, in some happy spot, 

Thy naughty pranks forgot, 
Thee will we worship until all things end. 


AVE! NERO IMPERATOR. 


(Suggested by Suetonius’ statement that Nero’s 
tomb was from time to time decked with flowers 
by some unknown hand.) 


Wuat! Roses on thy tomb! and was there then 
_ One who could sorrow o’er thy wretched fate ? 
One heart that echoed not the cry of men; 
Its joy and triumph, its contempt and hate ? 
One being in all the circle of the lands 
Who owed a kindness to thy blood-stained 
hands ? 


What though thy wrist, adown the chariot course, 
Guided thy bounding chargers to the prize! 
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What though shamed theaters, with plaudits 
hoarse, 
Extolled thy lyre o’er his that decks the skies! 
Is glory won from slaves whose nights are 
stored 
With dreams of poisoned draught and prof- 
fered sword? 


Nero, poor triumphs these; nor broidered gown, 
Nor ivory car upon the Sacred Way, 
Nor laureled imperator's golden crown 
For unwon battles borne in vain display, 
Can win thee worship or adorn a name 
The scourge of nations--Rome’s imperial 
shame. 


But here, where all is silent, where no turn 
Of fear or greed can prompt the courtier’s art, 
Thine only glory hangs upon thine urn 
To tell that thou hast triumphed o’er a heart; 
And souls of flowers, when mortal lips are 
dumb, 
May plead for thy poor shade in days to come. 





MISGIVING. 


CYNTHIA smiles, and summer filleth 
All my heart with ravishment: 
Cynthia frowns, and winter chilleth 

All the joys that summer lent. 


Cynthia loves me--so she sayeth ; 
Read me then this mystery : 

Why the summer never stayeth. 
Why the winter chilleth me. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

WHEN hidden in my dreary den, 

Up to the roof in love and debt, 
And both unite to goad my pen 

While heartless editors‘ regret”; 
Then, by the ills of life beset, 

I bid my soul in dreamland soar 
To distant days that are not yet, 
To distant days that are no more. 
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Sweet then to me the life I lead 
Where Cathayan pagodas rise ; 
Where wood-nymphs haunt each flowery mead, 
Where Haroun’s glories greet my eyes; 
But sweetest far that dream I prize 
Which bears me forth its wings upon 
Unto an isle where sorrow dies, 
The mystic Isle of Avalon. 


There do I drift down limpid hours 
In dalliance with La Faye Morgain, 
Or list to harps enwreathed with flowers, 
Or joust with Ogier the Dane; 
And there, mid British Arthur’s train 
Of chivalry the paragon, 
I know nor want nor toil nor pain 
Upon the Isle of Avalon. 


But when at old Van Croesus’ board 
I sip his port almost as old, 
And eat the best all climes afford 
And feel a trifle—well—-consoled ; 
When Garcia’s fragrant clouds are rolled 
O’er waves of Moét and Chandon, 
I smile to think what lies were told 
About that Isle of Avalon. 


A DREAM AT PAPHOS. 


BEAR with me, friend; 

The night is very long. 
Soon comes the end 

Of life and love and song. 


In flowery Paphos dwelt I long ago, 
Close by King Eros’ shrine. 
There, when the wind-wooed myrtles whispered 
low, 
I sought his altar wrought in fair design, 
And, wreathing rose and violet round my brows, 
I cried: ‘‘ Dear Love, hear thou my prayers and 
vows! 
Teach me thy mysteries! make thy priesthood 
mine!” 
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Ah, me! Her eyes, that set my soul aflame, 
Bore not to look upon Love’s flashing torch. 
With faltering steps she to his temple came, 


But lingered, trembling, in the outer porch. 


So fell the night, and through the darkening wood 
I sought her steps to guide, 
When lo! that treacherous Love against us stood: 
Loud twanged his bow;—the cloven ether 
sighed, 
As o’er the maid’s white breast with burning 
smart, 
The swift shaft glanced and quivered in my heart. 
‘* Behold, thou hast thy prayer!” the archer 
cried ; 
And, while I watched my life blood slowly drain, 
She nursed her petty hurt and moaned its pain. 


And now I know full well that I am dead: 
The violets and roses round my head 
Are changed into Narcissus flowers instead : 
Yet being dead, her inmost heart I see, 
And, seeing, know that Love dealt well with 
me. 


DEFIANCE. 


I KNELT and laid my hands between his hands, 
King Fortune, my liege lord and suzerain. 
He granted me of gracious joys these twain: 
Sweet love, fair friendship, passing my demands; 
Yet chose my friend, and her I loved, to be 
My hostages for his supremacy. 


God’s pardon! but I served him well those days; 
Paying such homage as a prince might crave, 
Nor deeming that he held me but a slave; 

Until, grown lustful of despotic ways, 

He slew my friend in wanton pride of power 
And stole her love, my life’s divinest flower. 


Lo! thus am I an outlaw in life’s wold, 
And Fortune hunts me with his hireling bands, 
Yet, having now no hostage in his hands, 

I mock his pride, his strength, his arms, his gold. 
Haste, good Sir Fortitude; thy succor bring; 
So shall we bide and greet my Lord the King. 
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FACULTY VS. STUDENTS. 


In looking back to my college eourse— 
terminated by a sheepskin twenty years ago 
—I have been struck by the absence of any 
personal relation between the students and the 
faculty. The ideal of behavior established 
by the professors and assiduously cultivated 
by the tutors was so coldly official and per- 
functory that it now seems needlessly absurd. 

From the entrance examination to the con- 
ferring of degrees there was a great gulf fixed 
between the teacher and the taught. The 
very tones of the pedagogue were constrained, 
weighed, and measured; and in all the four 
years I can recall but one instance where any 
sympathetic emotion was exhibited by a mem- 
ber of the faculty toward a student. In that 
case the student, peculiarly unfit for a certain 
study, had wrought himself into a nervous 
fever over it; and the professor, in a personal 
and kindly interview, did his best to reassure 
and encourage tke student. But that case is 
unique, so far as my own class is concerned. 

During the early college days a few of the 
‘ fresher ” students—usually those trained at 
home or in the smallest of private schools— 
would make advances more or less confiding; 
but flirtation with icebergs would have 
been less Platonic. The rebuffing of these 
ardent spirits served admirably “ pour en- 
courager les autres” to mind their own 
business, and by Sophomore year there was 
little need to frown down attempts toward any 
closer personal relation. 

The continual shifting of instructors also 
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contributed to strengthen the barrier between 
faculty and students, which soon became im- 
passable except where special courses or 
special aptitudes brought about abnormal 
relations. 

So it may be stated that then (whatever 
may be the case now) the students formed one 
‘amp and the faculty another, until the senior 
year was far gone. When society ties or 
intercourse, bringing faculty and students to- 
gether upon a neutral field, broke loopholes 
in the official wall, no harmful results fol- 
lowed. A student might smoke a cigar 
beside a professor and yet be held to strict 
account in the recitation room next day. 

This absence of any personal tie probably 
results from an exaggerated dread of favorit- 
ism. ‘The prefessor can be impartial only by 
keeping all at a distance, or, at least, he seems 
impartial only when all are kept at arm’s 
length. He cannot invite O’Neil to his 
rooms to discuss a trigonometrical problem 
when McDonald is paying the same fees and 
both men are competing for honors. It 
makes it all the worse if O’Neil is an engag- 
ing, ambitious student and McDonald a surly 
grind. 

Even assuming, then, that a member of the 
faculty would be glad to meet his class upon 
more humane terms, the problem of the 
status quo is by no means an easy one to 
solve. 

But the present relation (if the same state 
of things continues) is by no means satisfac- 
tory. In the English university the private 
tutor serves to guide and direct the under- 
graduate, and to imbue him with a zeal m 
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study and a love for learning that is not found 
in American undergraduates, as a rule. 

I was a low-stand man, and there was noth- 
ing in the college faculty or curriculum to 
make me then care to be otherwise. I left 
college with Shakespeare’s equipment in the 
classics—“ little Latin and less Greek.” In 
a lame and unsatisfactory way I have tried to 
keep up and increase my knowledge of both. 
These personal confessions would be meaning- 
less if they were not representative; but 
among men of my own class I find many low- 
stand men who felt as I did, and who have 
since done as I have done. They retain in a 
shamefaced way an intense liking for the 
classic authors whom they neglected in col- 
lege, and have done more reading to some pur- 
pose since leaving college than they were 
forced to do in course. 

And, strangely enough, there are many in- 
stances to the contrary among the high-stand 
men. The scholars, the honor-men, seem to 
have studied with the practical purpose of 
gaining advancement in college life; and, 
with the same practicality, to have abandoned 
the classics wlien they ceased to be required 
for daily use. 

Hence I conclude that in many cases there 
was a latent interest in the college studies 
among the undergraduates, and that there was 
lacking the necessary motive to develop it. 
The effective motive was found in the mark- 
ing or honor system, and the interest excited 
by that system was a false interest, which ap- 
pealed to ambition rather than to the desire 
for self-improvement, for education, for in- 
tellectual gain. 
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The true motive that should lead the 
scholar to acquirement is of course the love of 
knowledge for its own sake, primarily, and 
for its benefits, secondarilv. 

The desire for knowledge and the love of it 
are excited by sympathy with those who have 
acquired knowledge. 

Now here is a specimen of the average col- 
lege recitation in my day: 

Pror.— Jackson.” [The victim rises. ] 

Pror.—‘ You may construe.” [The vic- 
tim tries to translate. | 

Pror.—‘ Hum! Why do you translate 
the particle by but?” 

Jackson [uneasily |.—* Why-—er—it is in 
opposition to the preceding clause, that is 
[hedging a little], it is a change of con- 
struction.” 

Pror.— Tum! Who is this Hippolyte 
mentioned in the third line?” 

J ackson.—‘ He was a giant who was slain 
by Mercury, wearing the helmet of Pluto.” 

Pror. [sarcastically|.—‘ To whom does 
the feminine pronoun in the next line 
refer?” 

Jackson [feebly].—‘ I don’t know, sir.” 

Pror.—< Sufficient. Cawker!”  [Caw- 
ker rises. | 

Pror.—* What is the reference in the 
pronoun? ” 

Cawker [like a parrot].— “To Hippo- 
lyte, Queen of the Amazons.” 

And so on; with the pleasing result that 
Jackson lowers a stand that is already humble 
enough, Cawker gets a fine symbol in the Pro- 
fessor’s little book, and the Professor receives 
a very wrong impression as to the two men 
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and their scholarship, since the reference to 
Hippolyte is merely in passing, and has been 
neglected by poor Jackson in a vain attempt 
to work out the passage for himself; while 
Cawker, having ponied the text, has crammed 
on the references and notes. Besides, Caw- 
ker has a lot of reference-books and several 
editions of the text (including Anthon’s) and 
Jackson lacks the funds to secure these con- 
venient aids. 

But the Professor knows neither of the men 
personally. If he did know them, he would 
be aware that Cawker is a good-natured sort 
of brilliant sneak, and that Jackson is a plod- 
ding, sterling sort of student who will be 
likely to amount to something. The first 
should be sat on, the second lifted a little. 

Can’t that be done? If not, it is the mark- 
ing-system that is to blame; it is that system 
which makes impartial methods necessary. 

Teaching should never be impartial. It 
should adopt the socialistic motto that has 
been coyly borne by a popular magazine, 
“From each according to his powers; to each 


> To make a 


according to his necessities.’ 
Procrustean system of examination masquer- 
ade as teaching is—what is it?—surely not 
good sense. 

Jackson ought to be led, Cawker ought to 
be snubbed; and the methods adopted blindly 
reverse this policy. 

It seems to me that much can be done to 
remedy this fundamental error. If not cre- 
ated by etiquette or convention, these tend 
powerfully to its sustaining. There need be 
no fear, in any properly conducted univer- 
sity, that “too much o’ freedery breeds 
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despise,” as the old darky put it. There is 
no chance that the student will gain the upper 
hand of the faculty. Most universities are 
topheavy now. The power of suspension or 
expulsion is an enormous handicap in favor 
of the faculty. <A little geniality and good- 
fellowship between teachers and taught; an 
actual aequaintanceship—even friendship, 
where friendship is possible—only would not 
do harm, but would do an immense deal of 
good. The faculty as a body is the perma- 
nent factor of the university, and its relations 
with the student-body should be direct, and 
eordial, and intimate. 

One may confidently assert, also, that our 
American professors are, personally, men of 
attainments solid enough to gain and retain 
the true respect and confidence of the stu- 
dents. Indeed, wherever students and faculty 
are brought into sympathy and fellowship, 
there is nothing left of the artificial antago- 
nism created by the pedagogical stiffness that 
is thonght necessary in class-rooms and lec- 
ture halls. 

Exactly how a closer relationship is to be 
brought about, I don’t profess to point out. 
Since my time, optionals and special courses 
must have done much to unite the camps that 
once were indifferent or hostile. Some later 
graduate must show the means; but that a 
change is advisable I have not a doubt. 

A true university should show no deep line 
of demareation between the faculty and the 
students. The “honor” system of conduct- 


“ 


ing examinations at Princeton, and the “ stu- 


> so long successful at Amherst, 


dent senate’ 
are proofs that discipline is a mere bugbear. 
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And if the question of government be once 
elided, there should be no question that fac- 
ukty and students may trust one another in the 
field of the curriculum. 

All this for our successors. For ourselves, 
we hold our sheepskins as spoils wrested from 
the reluctant grasp of a set of dignitaries who 
were no more actualities than were the pious 
Eneas and the doddering old Anchises whom 
we never took in earnest even when Troy was 
burning. 

Personally, in reading “Tom Brown at 
Rugby,” I must confess to a sneaking sym- 
pathy for “ Slogger Williams ” in his desire 
to thrash “ Arthur ” for whimpering over the 
parting of Ilector and Andromache. Wil- 
liams understood that these ancient person- 
ages were but pawns in the game played by 
all good Rugby boys to prevent Dr. Arnold 
and his co-conspirators from checkmating 
them. So in objecting to Arthur’s maudlin 
sympathy with these personages, the Slogger 
but followed Hamlet: 


‘* What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ?” 


and the said Slogger was quite justified in his 
attitude so long as these pawns were moved to 
threaten his defenses. 

But long enough have we all misquoted a 
well-known line; it is time that we righted it 
not only in literature but in thought, and 
learned to say: 


‘“When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the 
tug of war.” 


Tupor JENKs. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In contrast with two great English writers 
of the present generation—Robert Browning 
and George Meredith—whose just fame was 
retarded for many years through infirmities 
of style, we have the phenomenon Kipling, 
who, through excellence of style, acquired a 
world-wide reputation long before he had 
attained the age of thirty. Kipling’s mar- 
velous success has been to a large degree an 
essentially literary success. His power of ex- 
pression is a natural gift. No doubt he has 
done much general reading. Ile does not 
hesitate upon occasion to resort to quotation 
and even imitation of other authors. In his 
poem “An American” he typically voices 
certain phases of American character, and its 
form in the opening stanzas is a palpable 
parody of Emerson’s “ Brahma.” But this 
is exceptional. Kipling is not much given to 
quotation, and the spirit of his style is ele- 
mental. Without the scholarship of Brown- 
ing or Meredith, and probably with a con- 
siderably smaller vocabulary than theirs, he 
compels the admiration of scholars and school- 
boys alike by his spontaneous command of the 
English language. 

The salient qualities of Kipling’s style are 
lucidity and masculinity. When I say that 
Kipling is uniformly lucid, I refer only to his 
prose. In his verse he is sometimes obscure 
and even turgid. His widely heralded poem 
“ White Horses,” while displaying his charac- 
teristic masculine vigor and swing, is a pre- 
tentious failure because of its involved and 
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sometimes inscrutable meaning. But of Kip- 
ling’s prose I have yet to read a line which is 
not cleanly cut and absolutely clear. Indeed, 
it is sometimes a little too colloquial, not to 
say business-like, for literature; and numer- 
ous and often amusing have been the com- 
plaints by purist correspondents of newspapers 
of the liberties he takes with grammar and 
rhetoric. The aggressively virile quality of 
this style, carried at times to the extreme of 
coarseness, is unique in modern English litera- 
ture. Speaking out, as it does, the author’s 
honest sentiments in blunt Anglo-Saxon, it 
comes to us as exhilarating as the sea breeze. 
Comparison is certainly not criticism, and one 
would search in vain through the history of 
literature for Kipling’s twin. But it may not 
be out of place to suggest something of a 
family resemblance between Kipling and 
Fielding. The older novelist displayed in his 
stvle a similar blending of lucidity and mas- 
culinity. 

There goes with Kipling’s unusual gift of 
style an almost equally rare gift of acute ob- 
servation of the world of men and things. 
Had he never essayed to write fiction and 
poetry he might still have been the most 
graphic war correspondent, the most capable 
descriptive writer of the day. An English 
reviewer of “Captains Courageous” re- 
marked that it should have been entitled 
“How to Catch Cod,” and it must be admitted 
that the most remarkable features of the work 
are the descriptions of the fishermen on the 
Banks of Newfoundland and that marvel- 
ously graphic tale of the railroad ride across 
the American continent. To whatever quar- 
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ter of the world or phase of life Kipling turns 
his observation, he unfailingly displays the 
feculty of catching the local color and the 
typical spirit, and of vividly imparting them. 
We hold our breath as the special train con- 
veying the “ Gonstance ” dashes down the 
steep roads flanked by appalling precipices. 
We faint beneath the breathless heat of sum- 
mer in India along with those whose official 
duties have forbidden their escape to the 
breezes of Simla. We are shriveled by the 
cold of the iceberg on the Banks. We cringe 
before danger and exult over victory in bat- 
tles in Afghanistan. Our blood creeps with 
the horror of the cholera camp. Through 
all the varied and thrilling scenes we are as #f 
personally conducted by a consummate liter- 
ary genius. 

When Kipling goes farther and essays the 
portraiture of human = character, within 
sharply defined limits his suecess is as great as 
in the field of painting nature and presenting 
the typical atmosphere and spirit of life. He 
has the dramatie instinct which enables him 
to conceive an individual’s point of view and 
te look upon life through another’s eye. Mr. 
George Edward Woodberry, in writing of 
Browning, says that the poet “did not sue- 
ceed in his attempts to write drama in its 
perfect form. He could make fragments of 
intense power in passion; he could reveal a 
single character at one critical moment of its 
career; he could sum up a life history in a long 
soliloquy; but he could not do more than this 
and keep the same level of performance. . . 
In the monologues he deals with incidents in 
a life, with moods of a personality, with the 
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consciousness which a man has of his own 
character at the end of his career; but he 
seizes these singly, and at one moment. His 
characters do not develop before the eye; he 
does not catch the soul in the very act ; does not 
present life so much as the results of life.” 

This passage offers some suggestive hints as 
to the organic distinction between the short 
story anil the novel. In the novel we look 
for the development of character. We ex- 
pect to “catch the soul in the very act,” to 
have it before our eyes undergo gradual trans- 
formation for better or worse under the influ- 
ence of its associates and environment. In 
the short story, on the other hand, we look 
rather for terse, vivid portraiture of character 
as it exists at a given time, or in a particular 
mood, This distinction certainly marks Kip- 
ling’s limitation as a portrayer of humanity. 
He can conceive a man as he exists mentally 
and morally, and body forth the character not 
only as to essential traits and great springs of 
action, but with cunning care for matters of 
detail. Te is, in other words, a master of the 
art of the short story. But he has not yet 
written a novel of evolution of character, nor 
does there seem ground for serious hope that 
he will ever be graduated into that greater 
sphere of prose fiction. An excellent illustra- 
tion of this peculiar method and success is 
found in Harvey Cheyne, the American mil- 
lionaire of “ Captains Courageous.” This 
portrait, comprised in very small compass, is, 
next to Mr. Howells’ “ Silas Lapham,” prob- 
ably the most convincing literary picture of 
that type of man in existence. 

There is a further limitation within the 
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limitation already alluded to. Kipling’s 
faculty of dramatic conception extends 
only to men. Ilis women are rather women 
as men see them than women as they are. In 
his prose stories, as well as in the dramatic 
monologues in verse, the important charac- 
ters are men, while the women are portrayed 
only incidentally as in some manner entering 
into or influencing the lives of the men. 
Moreover, these sketches of women, as acces- 
sory to the portraiture of men, do not reveal 
any considerable variety of feminine nature. 
Kipling’s women are usually of the type 
either of Becky Sharp or else of the inconse- 
quential, kittenish girl for which Mr. Howells 
is famous. I have never been able to share 
in the admiration sometimes expressed for 
Mrs. Dinah Shad Mulvaney; the reader’s idea 
of her real self is very shadewy, and such 
hints as we obtain sug 


ggest only a goody, com- 
monplace person. 

In faee of these grave limitations of Kip- 
ling’s faculty of characterization, his future 
as a prose writer naturally excites speculative 
curiosity. Talleyrand remarked to a young 
man who boasted of never having wasted 
time in learning to play whist that he was lay- 
ing up a dreary old age for himself. 
Even a drearicr old age would be that of 
one who, having as a mere boy leaped into 
world-wide fame, by virtue of qualities of 
spontaneous genius which reached their full 
glory in youth, should be forced during a 
long after-life to embody the tradition of a 
glory that had gone out. The case of Bret 
Harte, whose early history in many respects 
resembled that of Kipling, serves to point 
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this very unpleasant suggestion. It certainly 
seems unlikely that a man could go on indefi- 
nitely writing short stories whose scenes are 
laid in a special locality, or treating of a pe- 
euliar phase of civilization, and not work out 
the vein and wear out the weleome of his 
audience. An encouraging feature in Kip- 
ling’s case is that he apparently realizes the 
force of these considerations. Occasionally 
he still writes Indian tales and Barrack Room 
ballads, but he has left India and become a 
“globe trotter.” If he will systematically 
visit new corners of the world and subject 
himself to new experiences of life, there is no 
perceptible reason why his fount of sug- 
gestive inspiration may not be kept bubbling 
and fresh, 

Kipling possesses in preéminent degree two 
qualities which are sources of power alike to 
the novelist and the writer of short stories, 
and which fortify the hope that he will not 
write himself out in youth. These are imagi- 
native invention and humor. The frame- 
work of his Indian tales and sketches is by no 
means confined to legends and_ traditions 
found ready-made. Many of them evince 
fertility and ingenuity of the first order in 
plot-building. The same faculty is exhibited 
in his sea tales. lis power of imaginative in- 
vention is notably exhibited in the Jungle 
Book. The imputing of human attributes to 
the animal world has of course been a favorite 
expedient of writers for little folks from time 
immemorial. But there is a convincing illu- 
sion of reality imparted to the thoughts and 
doings of Kaa and Bagheera, which lift them 
out of the realm of mere farce, even for hard- 
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headed grown people, while the unfamiliar 
background and atmosphere of the jungle 
materially add to the charm of. these uncon- 
ventional fairy tales. - The story of “ Toomai 
of the Elephants” stands midway between 
juvenile elf-lore and romance proper. ‘The 
necessity for complete surrender to fancy on 
the part of the reader is not so great in this 
tale as in most of the jungle stories. There is 
always the delightful possibility that Little 
Toomai’s wonderful experiences in the great 
jungle ballroom, told with such graphic faith- 
fulness of detail, may have actually occurred. 
“The Lost Legion ” is not only one of Kip- 
ling’s greatest achievements, but one of the 
most successful pieces of romantic writing in 
English literature. A writer of fiction who 
to-day ventures to deal with the supernatural 
should constantly beware of excessive vealism. 
His ghosts and phantoms should be suggested 
to imagination rather than evoked before the 
eye. When Shakespeare wrote, disembodied 
spirits still haunted the glimpses of the moon. 
Most people themselves, and not merely their 
old grandmothers, had seen them. It was 
therefore not a violation of the wsthetic 
proprieties to bring in the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father in full armor upon the 
stage. But if a palpable ghost were 
introduced in a modern play the gallery 
would irreverently guy him and the par- 
quet would be simply bored. Even in 
the present age, however, it would be diffi- 
cult to find the person entirely free from 
superstition. Imagination, as well as con- 
science, makes cowards of us all. If the 
supernatural element can be utilized in a 
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veiled and merely suggestive manner, so as to 
excite the imagination, effects of thrilling 
power may be produced. Kipling has scored 
both failures and partial successes in evoking 
the sheeted gentry from Hades. Some of his 
spirits are toe realistic, too palpable, too much 
addicted to commonplace table-rapping. In 
“The Lost Legion,” however, the ghostly 
characters are cleverly veiled in darkness, and 
the human actors at the end are left uncer- 
tain whether they have or have not actually 
encountered anything uncanny. This is the 
story of a secret expedition by night to cap- 
ture an Afghan outlaw in his stronghold at 
the top of a steep hill. In making the ascent 
a detachment of English cavalry is obliged to 
pass over ground containing the graves of a 
large company of men who had been mas- 
sacred by the ancestors of the Afghans living 
above in the fortification. In threading this 
graveyard the English cavalry gradually ac- 
quire the impression that their forces have 
been largely augmented. After they ascend 
beyond it they seem to see shadowy forms 
moving below them and to hear the tramp of 
horses. Although the Englishmen in stum- 
bling about in the darkness through the cairns 
and graves have made a great deal of noise, 
they are enabled to surprise their enemies at 
the brow of the hill, because the latter are 
accustomed to see strange forms marshaled 
below, and have mistaken the vision and 
noise of the real invaders for those that 
have terrified them for years. And thus 
the massacred legion may have wreaked 
its own vengeance. At the end the English- 
men have nothing definite upon which to 
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place the finger of memory. “The valley 
was full of stifled noises, as every valley must 
be at night.” There were some queer hap- 
penings exceedingly difficult to explain. 
But, after all, the whole ghostly impression 
may have been due to imagination. This 
story, told in a style that stimulates imagina- 
tion at every point, is one of the very small 
number of masterpieces in its own difficult 
field. 

Kipling has his fair share of the ordinary 
vein of humor—the power preéminently pos- 
sessed by Artemus Ward and Mark Twain to 
make fun of men and things from the outside. 
But Kipling is also generously endowed with 
the higher form of humor, the dramatic, which 
enables him to look out upon the world 
through the eyes of his imaginary characters 
and perceive its absurdities from their point 
of view. In Mulvaney a new and important 
personage has been added to the humorous 
gallery of general fiction. He is very far 
from being a lay figure with a brogue. Mul- 
vaney is always the same unmistakable per- 
sonage, but he never reproduces himself either 
in act or word. 


Original and perfectly finished as Kip- 
ling’s best work in prose unquestionably is, I 
believe that as regards comparative scope and 
importance, Kipling, the poet, outranks the 
author of “ Plain Tales from the Hills.” It 
would seem that his latest book of verse, “The 
Seven Seas,” has raised him to a permanent 
niche among standard English poets. Cer- 
tain recent newspaper criticism of this work, 
while serious-minded and honest, lamentably 
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fails of doing justice because of inability to 
measure except with the yard-stick of existing 
standards. Kipling, it is claimed, is not a 
“ poet of nature,” the gist of the grounds for 
such assertion being that he has not shown in 
his description of nature the exquisite grace of 
Aldrich or the spiritual delicacy of Tenny- 
son. Undoubtedly Kipling’s touch is maseu- 
line, but it is rarely, if ever, heavy. With 
him word-painting is merely an incident, 
never an end in itself. But in many of his 
hits of description, especially in poems of the 
sea, there is a beauty of metaphor and felicity 
of epithet which are manifested only by great 
poets. 
‘* Our brows are wreathed with spindrift and the 
weed is on our knees; . 
Our loins are battered ‘neath us by the swing- 
ing, smoking seas. 
From reef and rock and skerry—over headland, 
ness, and voe— 
The Coastwise Lights of England watch the 
Ships of England go.” 


Again: 


z 


‘* Uprose the deep, by gale on gale, 
To bid me change my mind again; 
He broke his teeth along my rail, 
And, roaring, swung behind again.” 


Then there are those oft-quoted, finely 
imaginative lines from “The Derelict” in 
which the poet conveys the idea of the danger 
to other ships from a drifting abandoned 
vessel: 

‘*T that was clean to run 
My race against the sun— 
Strength on the deep, am bawd to all disaster— 
Whipped forth by night to meet 
My sister’s careless feet, 
And with a kiss betray her to my master.” 
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It is urged that in- his poems. Kipling ig- 
nores the element of sexual love. This too is 
unjust. Being an Englishman to the core, 
he is naturally reticent on the subject of his 
personal amatory feelings. © This constitu- 
tional English reserve in matters emotional is 
indicated_in two lines of the “Song of the 
English ”: 


‘* Deeper than speech our love, stronger than life 
our tether, 
But we do not fall on the neck nor kiss when we 
come together.” 


“The Seven Seas” contains at least one out- 
and-out love lyric,—‘ The Miracles,’”’—char- 
acterized by a veiled tenderness which works 
up to a suggested rapture at the close, and 
makes one believe the whole thing is honest. 
Lowell has somewhere said that he would 
have every poet put on oath and cross- 
examined as to the truth of his alleged joys 
and woes. I have often wondered how some 
of the Mormon poets, so to speak, Tom Moore, 
Swinburne, even Aldrich, would fare under 
such an ordeal. How many women may an 
henest poet legitimately be in love with at 
the same time? The truth is that love poetry, 
like all other poetry, must be honest to be of 
real value. In “The Mary Gloster” Kip- 
ling treats of love dramatically, that is, in 
dramatic monologue. A rough, uncouth man 
tells of his love for his wife, who is dead, lay- 
ing bare the master passion of a strong nature 
in language of unmistaKable dramatic verity. 
Love is also the motive of some of the Barrack 
Room Ballads. In these productions the pas- 
sion is not in the least refined or spiritualized ; 
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indeed it is often frankly carnal, but is uni- 
formly presented with dramatic truth. 

Taking his mentality as a whole, Kipling’s 
dramatic instinct is his most salient, all-per- 
vading trait. It extends even to conceiving 
the mental nature of animals and the personi- 
fication with startling verisimilitude of the 
beasts of the jungle. This power of imagina- 
tive personification, as applied to an utterly 
inanimate thing, has produced in the “ Song 
of the Banjo” a lyric which, by virtue alike 
of onomatopoetic felicity and cosmopolitan 
sweep of observation and experience, will long 
remain a typical chorus of the “globe-trotter”’ 
and the exile. 

Kipling’s productions in verse may be di- 
vided into three general groups, though the 
classification is only approximate and there 
are many pieces which fall outside it. First 
come the Barrack Room Ballads. These are 
the natural lyrical complement of his prose 
sketches and rollicking stories of barrack life. 

One of these, “ Danny Deever,” by virtue 
of its “ creepy,” sardonic vein, and its really 
fine poetical form, has already made its way 
into anthologies of verse. These barrack 
songs, and a somewhat related set of narrative 
poems presenting episodes of garrison and de- 
partmental life in India, are replete with pun- 
gent, thoroughly mannish humor. Some of 
them, it must be confessed, could be sung only 
after the ladies had retired, yet as a rule Kip- 
ling’s coarsenesses are but the every day inci- 
dents of the life he is portraying. That such 
productions could actually have a corrupting 
effect on morals is scarcely conceivable. 

In treating of the second general group of 
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poems we are led more directly to comparison 
with another writer than in considering any 
other phase of Kipling’s genius. Mr. Wood- 
berry’s words, already quoted, explaining 
Browning’s most characteristic method of 
conception of character and his use of the dra- 
matic monologue, may be applied with equal 
force to “ McAndrew’s Hymn” and “ The 
Mary Gloster.” These poems reveal a single 
character summing up his life history in a 
long soliloquy. They deal with the results of 
life; with the consciousness a man has of his 
own nature. I am far from contending that 
Kipling has Browning’s wealth of intellectual 
resource, or that the autobiographie summings 
up of life in his poems represent personalities 
as subtle or remarkable as those laid bare by 
the elder poet. But the art and the motive 
of Browning’s poem, “ The Bishop Orders his 
Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church,” and Kipling’s 
“The Mary Gloster ” are essentially similar, 
and it is difficult to say which poem is more 
pregnant and convincing as a self-revealed 
portrait of a human life. The adoption of 
the dramatic monologue as a form does not 
point to deliberate or even unconscious imita- 
tion of Browning. The use by both of these 
very different and very original men of this 
style of utterance is rather significant of the 
natural form and necessary limitations of 
poetical dramatic work in the present age. 

In the third group of poems Kipling has 
successfully aspired to become a representa- 
tive lyrical voice of great movements and 
tendencies. Whether he is capable of 
sufficient intellectual development to be- 
come a lyrical exponent of the philosophical 
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and religious spirit of his age remains to be 
seen. So far he has not given much indica: 
tion of such latent capability. But Kipling 
is still a young man, and before he graduated 
from the mess-room it was hardly suspected 
that he would be capable of giving great ex- 
pression to sentiments of nationality and 
patriotism. In the “ Recessional,” written 
for the close of the Queen’s Jubilee last sum- 
mer, and in the “ Hymn Before Action,” al- 
most if not quite as good in its way, he has 
shown that his nature has a strongly religious 
side. Up to the present time his religious 
basis has been distinctly conventional and 
orthodox, and this feature of his poetry is 
notable only through fervent emotion. 
Judging by the extent and the direction of his 
mental growth since first he came before the 
world, the hope is not at all extravagant that 
he may in time broadly grasp the animating 
spirit of the “ new religion ” and give utter- 
ance to it in tones of authority. 

Certainly the “ Recessional ” was instantly 
adopted as a typical expression of patriotic 
sentiment; and “ A Song of the English ” is 
an elaborate and evenly sustained utterance 
of the spirit of nationality that knits together 
England, the mother, and her offspring scat- 
tered throughout the globe. 


‘** One from the ends of the earth—gifts at an open 

door— 

Treason has much, but we, Mother, thy sons, 
have more! 

From the whine of a dying man, from the snarl 
of a wolf-pack freed, 

Turn, for the world is thine. Mother, be proud 
of thy seed! 
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Count, are we feeble or few? Hear, is our 
speech so rude? 

Look, are we poor in the land? Judge, are we 
men of The Blood? 

Those that have stayed at thy knees, Mother, 
go call them in; 

We that were bred overseas wait and would 
speak with our kin. 

Not in the dark do we fight—haggle and flout 
and gibe; 

Selling our love for a price, loaning our hearts 
for a bribe. 

Gifts have we only to-day—Love without prom- 
ise or fee. 

Hear, for thy children speak, from the utter- 
most parts of the sea!” 


These lines are not mere fanciful exalta- 
tion or holiday panegyric; they convey the 
sober truth. Up to a few weeks ago it was 
more difficult than it is now for Americans to 
account for the strength of “ imperialistic ” 
sentiment among English colonists. We had 
seen the desire for annexation to the United 
States gradually die out in our neighbor, 
Canada, and had noticed that the feeling of 
loyalty was increasing in other English de- 
pendencies. Many of us concluded that 
American political abuses, acting as an im- 
pressive object lesson, had taken the heart out 
of movements for independence and repub- 
licanism, and ascribed the increasing content 
of the colonies with their condition merely to 
the practical disposition to let well-enough 
alone. The war of the United States with 
Spain has furnished occasion for revealing 
that a far deeper cause was at work. This 
is a feeling of race homogeneity and of Anglo- 
Saxon brotherhood. Nowhere has its mani- 
festation been more striking than in the 
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United States. At the assurance of sym- 
pathy and moral support of “The Mother ” 
in our humanitarian crusade, we have sum- 
marily buried a family feud. and rushed en- 
thusiastically to meet her in reconciliation. 
A significant illustration of the comprehensive 
extent of this race tie is the reported fact that 
at public meetings recently held in Australia 
“The Star Spangled Banner” has been sung 
interchangeably with “ God Save the Queen.” 
It is not improbable that a latent sense of race 
loyalty among Americans has had a great 
deal to do with Kipling’s popularity here, 
which he won and has maintained in spite of 
legitimate criticisms of things American, 





made unnecessarily caustic, and some boyish 
sneers. Of course in the exuberance of the 
moment some intemperate—perhaps quixotic 
—-prophecies have been uttered both by Eng- 
lishmen and Americans. Nevertheless, the 
soberest men realize that the sentiment of fra- 
ternity and co-operation for commerce, lib- 
erty, and good government, which has now 
been brought to the surface, is one of the most 
important phenomena of modern civilization. 

And Kipling must be regarded as the liter- 
ary child of Anglo-Saxon unity. Englan5 
has been the great colonizer, civilizer, and 
Christianizer of the modern world. Slie is 
the fountain-head of the world-conquering, . 
world-transforming race. There is good rea- 
son for pride in being the child of such a 
parent and remaining a member of the hal- 
lowed and harmonious family circle. No- 
where else can be found such adequate 
poetical expression of this broadly patriotic 
feeling as in Kipling’s “Song of the Eng- 
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lish,” in which England, the mother, replying 
to the expressions of devotion of her children, 
says : 


‘* Also we will make promise. So long as the 
Blood endures, 
I shall know that your good is mine; ye shall 
feel that my strength is yours.” 


The present period seems one of interreg- 
num in the history of English poetry. Swin- 
burne alone of the great names of the middle 
of the century still lives, and his principal 
work is done. Of younger men there are 
only two English poets who rise even into the 
second rank, William Watson and Rudyard 
Kipling. Watson has written clever sonnets 
on public events and other themes, as well as 
polished and melodious lyrics and narrative 
poems. He is great, however, only as an 
elegiac poet. His finest work unquestionably 
is “ Wordsworth’s Grave,” one of the noblest 
and most imaginative memorial poems in any 
language. His lines commemorative of Shel- 
ley, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold, while 
inferior to the Wordsworth piece, are entitled 
to high rank in their department of verse. 
But a poetical literature cannot be nourished 
and developed on mere ancestor worship. 
Kipling has struck original, sympathetic, and 
forceful notes on modern themes of vital 
interest to vast masses of men. As a poet he 
has shown great capacity for development 
since he first became known to the world, and, 
from the present outlook, his is the most 
promising name for the future of English 
poetry. 

Wirsur LarrEMore. 
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TROUBLES OF A TWO-WHEELED 
MISSIONARY. 


Tr long ago became a matter of common re- 
mark that the bicycle is doing a truly mis- 
sionary work in this country. Besides offer- 
ing an ideal exercise and recreation, it was to 
cause a speedy improvement in the building 
of roads, the keeping of inns, and in a dozen 
other directions. 

No doubt the wheel has made good prog- 
ress in accomplishing what may be called its 
higher mission, but it has by no means es- 
eaped the usual trials and chastening of a 
missionary’s lot. The advance of the sport 
in matters relating to health, comfort, and 
safety has not been wholly satisfactory. The 
simian excesses of the scorcher are still too 
much in view, and his abnormal ideas receive 
undue consideration. 

The searchlights of the recent examirations 
for military service have done much to reveal 
the effects of misusing the “silent steed.” 
The bicycle has been shown to rank close to 
the fragrant and beneficent cigarette as a 
means of reducing the military strength of 
the nation. One who believes that the best 
possibilities of this wonderful machine are to 
be advanced by those whose only interest is 
in developing its speed would do well to visit 
the annual Irvington-Millburn road race, the 
Derby of the wheelmen. 

While the contestants in that event show 
marvelous nerve and endurance, the spectacle 
as a whole is not edifying. The crowd is 
made up largely of the class of young men 
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who ride with ram’s-horn handle-bars, and 
who by selection or actual physical adaptation 
seem to have formed a distinct type. The 
type is not one which betokens brilliant intel- 
lectual gifts, or even well-developed bodily 
vigor. ‘The manner in which the spectators 
crowd upon the course would lead one to sup- 
pose that they were maintaining an effective 
blockade rather than observing a race. The 
charges, accusations, and wranglings which 
always follow the race mark a different tone 
from that associated with rowing and kindred 
sports. 

The future of bicycling rests with those 
who follow it chiefly for health and pleasure, 
and it is to be hoped that there will be a re- 
vival of united action to protect their inter- 
ests. Many needless annoyances and discom- 
forts might be remedied by persistent work 
as individuals and through the organizations 
of wheelmen. For one example, take the 
matter of transporting wheels by rail, which 
is often the first problem in the way of the 
tourist, and one that is not yet satisfactorily 
solved. 

The League has had good success in fixing 
the status of the wheel as baggage and secur- 
ing free transportation; but even in States 
where checks are required to be given, the 
wheelman often has to attend to shipping his 
bicycle and taking it from the car. 

Railroad employees, like most of those 
whose business brings them in constant con- 
tact with the public, are seldom rich in the 
mere external graces. They are generally in- 
telligent, efficient, and of kindly disposition, 
but they assume with their uniforms the 
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characteristics which by common assent are 
associated with the idea of “ business.” It is 
usual to preserve a stolid, mechanical air of 
glum superiority. Information is doled out 
with severity of mien. You are made to 
feel that to ask more would be to encroach on 
sacred constitutional rights, or, at the least, to 
trifle with priceless time. To be sure, their 
patience is sorely tried; and of none are the 
trials more grievous than those of the baggage 
handler. ‘To the common air of congealed 
resignation he adds an aspect of frenzied pre- 
occupation and superhuman importance. 
Since the time of the ponderous “ Saratoga ” 
he had met no real test of his physical and 
vocal powers until the coming of the bicycle. 

Naturally enough, the railroads received 
the wheel at first under much protest, and 
only when put on and taken off by the owner. 
It was, and on some roads still is, a common 
sight to see a group of cyclists standing with 
wheels poised in air, as near the door of the 
car as baggage trucks and trainmen will per- 
mit: the conductor waits impatiently in the 
distance, watch in hand. As there comes a 
lull in the hurling in of trunks, sides of beef, 
and general merchandise the wheelman mod- 
estly brings forward his wheel. If he speaks 
to the baggage master the latter will inquire, 
“aint ye got sense enough to see we’re 
busy?” If he merely waits in patience the 
official may glare at him and vociferate, “ Got 
a maouth, haint ye?” or “ Why don’t ye pass 
up themdambikes?” When the last pieces 
are being thrown in the conductor gives his 
signal, and as the train starts the wheelman 
must trot along and lift in his bicycle. The 
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pedals may carry away watch chain or eye- 
glass; the handle bars are likely to swing 
around and loosen a few teeth—but those are 
small matters if one can dodge among trucks 
and bystanders and catch the rail of a rapidly 
moving car. On holidays it was a common 
thing for baggage cars to be jammed to the 
roof with a tangle of wheels, checkless and 
tagless, with which the owners had lost all 
proprietary connection, except such as might 
be found in consulting the stub of a release to 
the railroad company. 

The bicycle to-day is received with more 
hospitality and travels with greater comfort; 
but the early system or lack of system sur- 
vives to a great degree, especially in New 
Jersey, where railroads are called on to carry 
more wheels than probably in any other State. 
The ideal which the pacemakers of the fra- 
ternity must seek to reach is to have bicycles 
everywhere checked and handled by railroad 
employees; with racks for safe transportation 
and extra ears for special occasions. 

When fairly on the road the chief element 
of comfort or discomfort is the saddle. The 
variety of saddles is great enough. Their 
name is legion, though not for the reason that 
seven devils have been cast out. The array 
of saddles at a bicycle show reminds one of 
relics of the Inquisition. Many seem like 
miniature models of rejected patents. This 
is not wholly because the manufacturers are 
without natural affection or devoid of intel- 
ligence, but because they cater to the de- 
mands of the scorcher, who rests on the pedals 
and handles, merely requiring a rudimentary 
saddle to steady his person in the air. The 
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hygienic saddles are less injurious, but can 
hardly be called more comfortable, notwith- 
standing the testimony of physiologists that 
the weight rests properly upon the extremi- 
ties of the pelvic bones. If the bicycle had 
appeared in the time of Dante he would not 
have failed to depict some Florentine Guelph 
against whom he had a special spite as pedal- 
ing around the mud and slush of the third 
circle of the Inferno, upon a saddle which on 
true scientific principles rested the weight 
entirely on the Tuberosities of the Ischium. 

A Swiss inn once issued a circular to attract 
the English-speaking traveler in which it was 
announced that ‘“ The wines at this hotel 
leave nothing to be hoped for.” The same 
may be said in more general terms of most of 
our own country hotels. In small places 
where liquor is sold the hotels depend for 
their income on the bar, and regard the enter- 
tainment of guests as an encumbrance of the 
business, to be evaded whenever possible. 
An obliging landlady may fry you a few 
buckwheat cakes and make a cup of tea, but 
there is a dearth of bread, milk, and eggs. 
Wheelmen are gradually coming to know the 
inns which eater to their wants, and in time 
there will doubtless be as much accomplished 
for good inns as has been done for good roads. 

At present it is a relief to be overtaken in a 
region so remote that you are sure there is no 
regular hotel. There is also a pleasurable 
excitement in seeking quarters, as was well 
illustrated in a recent trip beyond the beaten 
path in Connecticut. 

We had been assured that good aeccommo- 
dations could always be had at Hall’s Corner; 
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and Captain Hall was found hospitably dis- 
posed, but there was to be a dance in the hall 
over the captain’s store. 

“There’s a room I s’pose you could have,” 
said he, “ but I’ve kinder promised it to the 
feller that plays the bull-fiddle; he’s always 
a tunin’ of it up, and then they'll want to 
leave their hats and things there and be run- 
nin’ in and out more or less. You’d do better 
to go on to the Widder Tuttle’s—Mrs. Whip- 
ple Tuttle. It may bother ye a shade to 


locate the place,” 


continued the captain, ob- 
serving the deepening shadows; “ Tuttle’s a 
ruther common name here, and so, 1 may say, 
is Whipple. ‘Take your first right, and then 
the second left, and then bear to the left. 
Keep a bearin’ to the left, I may say, till you 
come to a big yellow house with a wind-wheel. 
You can’t miss it. That aint the place, but 
it’s the John Henry Tuttle place; and there 
you leave John Hen’s barn on the left and 
bear to the right and pass the Henry Whipple 
John Tuttle’s 
and, lemme 





place; then go by a red house 





(Red-House John, we call him) 
see, there’s one other house to the right, 





young Tuttle’s,—John Hen’s John lives there 
now,—and right next is the widder’s.” 

There was so much difficulty in finding 
Mrs. Tuttle’s—with a slight sprinkle of rain 
beginning to fall—that we stopped at a com- 
fortable-looking house on the way, in the hope 
of finding a supper at least. It proved to be 
a Mrs. John Whipple’s place. Mrs. Whipple 
had “ nothing in the house”; “and I can’t 
give you no separate room. You might sleep 
with the hired man. He’s real clean for a 


Polack.” 
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‘ We thanked her and moved on to Mrs. 
Tuttle’s. It was a large house rambling 
loosely in two general directions. We rapped 
and after some delay saw an elderly woman 
appearing with a flickering candle in hand. 
Mrs. Tuttle could not provide for us, but 
thought that Mrs. Tuttle Whipple, “ right in 
the next house,” would furnish accommoda- 
tions. We proceeded to the next doorway 
and knocked several times. <A faint light ap- 
peared at the end of the hall, which blew out 
before the lady carrying it reached the door. 

“Ts this Mrs. Tuttle Whipple?” we in- 
quired. 

“No, sir,”’—in a slightly injured tone,— 
“this is Mrs. Whipple Tuttle to whom you 
were just speaking at the other end of the 
house. This is a kind of double house. I 
told you the next house.” 

We apologized, and, as Mrs. Whipple Tut- 
tle retired grumbling, tightened our belts and 
groped our way to the next building, which 
was gloomy and unlighted. We gave a series 
of knocks, and, urged by the inroads of 
famine, found a heavy club and pounded on 
the door. We heard a door open apparently 
in another building, and a female form was 
seen approaching. 

“Ts this Mrs. Tipple Whup—er 
—Mrs. Tuttle Whipple? ” 

“No, young man, it is not. It is Mrs. 
Whipple Tuttle. I told you togo to the 
next house. This aint no house. It’s the 
Methodist Church.” 

We went on to the next edifice and knocked 
again. An elderly lady appeared in the dis- 





pardon! 
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tanee with a dim candle. It must be Mrs. 
Whipple Tuttle again. 

“ Er—is this Mrs. Whittle Tupple—I mean 
Mrs. Tuttle Whipple?” 

“ Yes,” said the lady, “ but I don’t want 
any ot 

“ Not at all, madam, we only want some- 
thing to EAT. Will pay for whatever e 

“Oh, well, it’s after our supper time, but 
we got up a supper for six Eyetalian laborers 
that are workin’ on the mill-dam. Bein’ the 
night before a holiday, they must ’a’ gone 








down to the village and got drunk—so if 
you es 





We rushed in, ate the supper of the six sons 
of Italy, and slept the sleep of the righteous 
anaconda. 

Taking a general view of the bicycle indus- 
try, it would seem that the number of those 
who use the wheel for exercise and recrea- 
tion and who are interested in comfort and 
safety had grown out of proportion to the 
provision for their wants. The troublesome 
problem of tires will doubtless have to be 
left to mechanical ingenuity for final solution. 
At present it offers an illustration of the ex- 
tremes to which manufacturers in this coun- 
try have gone in the desire to attain mere 
speed. Many of the tires in common use are 
based on fabric so loosely woven that they 
become porous or break open without await- 
ing a plausible excuse to be punctured. 
Many annoying break-downs in other parts 
of the machine are due to defects or structural 
weakness in spoke or axle or crank, as the case 
may be, which are often admitted directly by 
agents or indirectly through changes in the 
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next year’s wheel. The repair shop forms so 
important a feature of the sport at present 
that it should be made more accessible and 
attractive. Generally it is placed in a swel- 
tering sub-basement, or on a sixth-story loft, 
to which the ascension is made at rare inter- 
vals by a _superannuated elevator. The 
people connected with the business do not 
know about the condition of these places, be- 
cause they never visit them. Generally éhere 





is nobody in sight except the line of gloomy 
or profane customers. A  guim-chewing, 
anemic youth is perhaps sent out from time 
to time to tell the customers to call again. 

The lack of satisfactory service is found to 
some extent in the purchase of a wheel. 
Salesmen and agents are seldom well in- 
formed in regard to the mechanical peculiari- 
ties of the wheel they offer. Few facilities 
are offered for trying different gears, saddles, I 
cranks, ete., or for testing the running quali- 
ties of a wheel. 

In the construction of bicycles there are 
many details which might be improved to the 
mutual benefit of the dealers and those cus- 
tomers who are not expert machinists. The 
contrivances for affixing saddles, for a single 
example, are sometimes made up of half a 
dozen separate pieces, complicated and diffi- 
cult for a novice to adjust. Nuts on saddles 
and on saddle-post adjustments are on many 
wheels difficult to reach with a wrench. The 
makers have shown a tendency of late to 
simplify such features. Road wheels also, in 
the make of their frames and form of handle- 
bars, are better suited to those who wish to 
sit reasonably erect. Appliances for reduc- 
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ing jar and vibration, and other aids to easy- 
going comfort, are more in evidence. 

This policy is sure to become more marked 
in the future. The bicycle has a mission to 
perform for Americans, and the great 
brotherhood and sisterhood who are making 
its true mission a success will go on their way 
rejoicing long after the scorcher is enjoying 
his final and permanent scorch. 


Epwin W. Sansorn. 


To Dr. John Blair Gibbs, 
Rutgers, ’78. 


First martyr among our officers to Cuban 
liberty on the soil of Cuba. 


In silence, deep, profound, we drink the 
toast— 

“ Here is to one who foremost in the line, 

Unquestioning, upright, faced a savage host, 

Bore the Red Cross—found a cross Divine! ” 


CUBA. 


THE precious dust is lying 
Close, Mother Earth, to thee— 
Thou hast my dead in keeping, 
‘¢ Beautiful isle of the sea!” 
No more he hears the murmur 
Of rippling silver stream; 
The brook that sings the sweetest 
Disturbeth not his dream; 
His eyes, so wrapped in slumber, 
No springing blossoms see; 











Cuba, 


His loving heart replies not 
To tender words from me. 

I charge thee, keep him safely, 
‘* Beautiful isle of the sea! ” 


Ah, tropic land of beauty, 
Thy gladdest sunlight shed 
Above the peaceful sleeping 
Of my well-belovéd dead. 
Ye trees of alway greenness, 
Cool, grateful shadow make; 
Spread broad thy fond protection 
Until the dreamer wake; 
I trust him to thy keeping, 
I give my love to thee 
Until the resurrection, 
‘* Beautiful isle of the sea.” 


Ye birds of gay glad plumage, 
Thy melodies repeat ; 

And blooming summer roses, 
Grow at his head and feet. 

O silver southern starlight, 
Shine where he lies so low— 

And mark the quiet dwelling 
With blessing in thy glow. 

Low in the dust he lieth, 
Slumbering so peacefully, 

Earth-Mother, thou hast folded 
All my world unto thee— 

Thou hast my heart and treasure, 
‘* Beautiful isle of the sea! ” 





—E. H. T. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Athletics.—In spite of the war the col- 
lege athletic programme has been carried out, 
winding up with the regatta at Saratoga and 
the third Yale-Harvard ball game in New 
York. Many, however, who were expected 
to uphold athletic laurels enlisted as soon as 
hostilities broke out. In some cases the ab- 
sence of these men materially affected the re- 
sults of athletic contests. However this may 
be, there is no college man so unpatriotic as to 
regret the loss of a possible championship 
under the circumstances. 

* . # 

Awnp who should make better soldiers than 
the trained athletes of the college world, the 
pick of the youth of the country, hardened by 
weeks of severe training? There could be no 
better material out of which to form the best 
fighting machine. In a hand-to-hand strug- 
gle we confess a strong preference for a regi- 
ment of live football players. Think of a 
company of Yale, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Harvard, Lafayette, and Cornell rush-line 
men; of that tough, “ unkillable ” type that 
this great game develops; the kind that tackles 
low and throws hard. Think of such a 
company in hand-to-hand conflict with the 
enemy, and we suggest, with all due respect 
for the fighting qualities of the Spanish dons, 
that even the bravest of them would wonder 
“ what he was up against.” 

ee 

Wirn one of the former editors of the 

Bacurtor, Mr. Winthrop Chanler, leading 
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an expedition in Cuba on the Peoria, and 
Colonel Roosevelt, a contributor, heading his 
Rough Riders up the hills of Siboney, we may 
take some of the credit of the Cuban war to 
ourselves. Lieutenant Wood of the famous 
little Gloucester is a brother of the present 
editor. So the Bacue or feels it is decidedly 
“mes 


* * 
* 


For the second time in the history of the 
intercollegiate meetings the track and field 
athletic championship was carried off by the 
University of Pennsylvania. The Quakers’ 
claim to first honors was proved by a hand- 
some margin; over 21 points separating them 
from the Princeton team, which took second 
place. The points credited to the different 
colleges were as follows: University of Penn- 
sylvania, 503; Princeton, 28; Harvard, 25 8; 
Yale, 22 §; Syracuse, 9; Johns Hopkins, 5; 
Columbia, 5; Williams, 3; Cornell, 23; 
Georgetown, 2. 


* * 
* 


Tue old maxim that a well-developed team 
is a better reliance than a few star men was 
shown to be of doubtful truth in determin- 
ing the honors of the day. Pennsylvania 
virtually won the championship by the re- 
markable work of four star performers, 
Tewsbury and Kraenslein of the Dental 
School, and McCracken and Fetterman, Jr., 
of the Medical School. Between them these 
four men scored a total of thirty-seven points. 
Kraenslein alone took first place in both the 
low and high hurdles and third place in the 
broad jump, quite a record for one man. 
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“ Mike” Murpny is said to be one of the 
best trainers in the country. He has certainly 
done wonders with the Quakers in the past 
year or two. He used to be a familiar figure 
on the Yale track. It was then that the Yale 
teams were winning championships with mo- 
notonous regularity. Possibly Eli would now 
be willing to offer a Greek or Latin professor 
in exchange for Mr. Murphy. 


% 
* 


Tue intercollegiate games were first held 
in 1876, and have been won by the following 
colleges: 1876, Princeton; 1877, Columbia; 
1878, Columbia; 1879, Columbia; 1880, Har- 
vard; 1881, Harvard; 1882, Harvard; 1883, 
Harvard; 1884, Harvard; 1885, Harvard; 
1886, Harvard; 1887, Yale; 1888, Harvard; 
1889, Yale; 1890, Harvard; 1891, Harvard; 
1892, Harvard; 1893, Yale; 1894, Yale; 
1895, Yale; 1896, Yale; 1897,. University of 
Pennsylvania. 

% % 
% 

Track athletic honors seem to run in peri- 
ods. It was Columbia in the seventies, Har- 
vard in the eighties and early nineties, Yale 
following with four successive victories, and 
now Pennsylvania has started a running 
streak which has already carried off two cham- 
pionships. We think the other colleges will 
have something to say about a third victory 
next year. 


%* * 
* 


In points won since the first games were 
held the records show Harvard in the lead in 
spite of the defeats of recent years. Esti- 
mating 5 points for first place, 2 points for 
second place, and 1 point for third place for 
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all years but the present one and adding the 
results of this year’s meeting, figured on a 
basis of 5 points for first place, 3 points for 
second place, 2 points for third place, and 1 
point for fourth place, we find the colleges 
rank in the following order: 


Harvard, 59944 points. 
Yale, 49414 points. 
Columbia, 373§ points. 
University of Pennsylvania, 3154; points. 
Princeton, 286; points. 
Dartmouth, 37 points. 
College of the City of New York, 35 points. 
Amherst, 32 points. 
Wesleyan, 26+ points. 
Lafayette, 234 points. 
Lehigh, 22 points. 
Williams, 21 points. 
Georgetown, 19 points. 
Cornell, 14} points. 
Stevens, 10 points. 
Boston, 10 points. 
Syracuse, 10 points. 
Brown, 8 points. 
Trinity, 6% points. 
Johns Hopkins, 5 points. 
Union, 5 points. 
Michigan, 5 points. 
Rutgers, 4 points. 
Swarthmore, 3 points. 
Bowdoin, 2 points. 
Washington and Jefferson, 1 point. 
Columbian, + point. 
* * 


Tue work of the Tigers was certainly a sur- 
prise. Princeton is coming to the front with 
arush. Two years ago the orange and black 
failed to carry off even a single point. Last 
year Princeton took fourth place with 15} 
points, and this year she passed both Yale and 
Harvard in the race for honors, Possibly a 
year from now the “P” of Princeton may 
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supplant the “P” of Pennsylvania on the 
championship flag. 
2 * 

THE new system of allowing fourth place 
to count one point, with three points for sec: 
ond and two points for third, seems a great 
improvement on the old way of limiting the 
points to the first three men. At a meeting 
where so many colleges are represented it 
might almost seem better to allow points to 
the first five men. At such contests to earn 
even fifth place often requires marked ath- 
letic ability. 

Reckoned by the old system the order at 
the finish would have been almost the same: 
University of Pennsylvania, 443 points; 
Princeton, 25; Harvard, 144; Yale, 114; 
Syracuse, 7; Columbia, 5; Johns Hopkins, 3; 
Cornell, 2%; Williams, 2; Georgetown, 1. 

* * * 

Axp how the records did suffer! ‘hat 
speedy Quaker, Kraenslein, clipped one whole 
second off the world’s record for the 220-yard 
hurdle. It was considered a wonderful feat 
when J. C. Bremer, Jr., of Harvard made a 
world’s record of 24% seconds, three years ago. — 
It was Bremer’s sad fate not only to see his 
own record eclipsed but to finish eight yards 
behind the man who did it. Kraenslein also 
lowered the 120-yard hurdle record of 15 4 
held jointly by Chase of Dartmouth and Wil- 
liams of Yale. He covered the distance in 
15? seconds. : 

Wo: ae 
‘J. OC. McCracken, another Pennsylvania 
man, put the shot 43 feet 8 inches, breaking 
the record of 42 feet 114 inches made by 
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Hickok of Yale in 1895. In the hammer 
contest, McCracken made. the remarkable | 
throw of 149 feet 5 inches, breaking the 
record made by Woodruff of Pennsylvania of 
136 feet 3 inches. 
% % 
% 
Tue one-mile walk record made by Borche- 
ling of Princeton,.6 minutes 52% seconds, was 
? ? 
reduced to 6 minutes 45% seconds by W. B. 
Fetterman, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
% % 
* 





Syracuse came to the front in the broad 
jump. Myer Prinstein, a freshman, estab- 
lished new figures for this event, covering 23 
feet 72 inches. This is nearly a foot better 
than the previous intercollegiate record of 22 

] g 
feet 114 inches, made by Vietor Mapes of 
t ’ “ 
Columbia in 1891. 
% * | 


‘ | 

Tue Worcester meeting of the New Eng- 
land Intercollegiate Association, lield on May 
20, proved to be the most exciting affair in 
the history of the association. The struggle 
for first honors between Amherst, Brown, 
Dartmouth, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was worth going miles to see. 
The result was hardly satisfactory, Amherst 
tying with Brown with 24 points each. Dart- 
mouth was a close third with 23 points, and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology fourth 
with 21 points. The other colleges repre- 
sented followed in this order: Williams, 15; 
Wesleyan, 14; Bowdoin, 9; Trinity, 5. 

% % 
% 

Tue fierce race for honors resulted in the 
smashing of six records, and some of the new 
figures will be hard to beat. In the mile run 
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Wright of Brown University covered the dis- 
tance in 4 minutes and 24% seconds. This 
is within 1¢ second of the record made by G. 
W. Orton of the University of Pennsylvania 
at the meeting of the older association in May, 
1895. Eleven feet 63 inches for the pole 
vault, made by Hulburt of Wesleyan, estab- 
lishes a world’s record for that event. 
Eleven feet 3§ by Johnson of Yale is the 
best the bigger colleges have been able to do. 


% % 
* 


Tue other new records made were 5 min- 
utes 17% seconds for the two-mile bicycle 
race by Murray of Technology; 2 minutes in 
the half-mile run, by Hall of Brown Univer- 
sity; 10 minutes 3% seconds for the two- 
mile run, by Bean of Brown; and 25 4 seconds 
in the 220-yard hurdles, by Burch of Tech- 
nology. 


Ix the New England Association first place 
counts 5 points, second place 3 points, and 
third place 1 point. The events are the same 
as in the other associations, with the exception 
of fewer bicycle races and the addition of a 
two-mile run and a discus contest. 


* 
Tue results of the various joint college 


games which preceded the big meetings were 


be 


as follows: 


April 23. Olympic Club Grounds—-University of 
California, 88 points; Stanford University, 38 
points. 

May 7. Sheppard’s Field, Chicago, Ill.-—North- 
Western University, 71 points; Chicago, 54 points. 

May 7. At Syracuse—Cornell, 62} points; Syra- 
cuse, 49} points. 
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May 14. At Cambridge—Harvard, 56 points; 
Yale, 48 points. 

May 14. Ohio Field, University Heights—N. Y. 
University, 87 points; Rutgers College, 25 points. 

May 14. At Amherst—Williams College, 66 
points; Amherst, 60 points. 

May 21. At Philadelphia—Pennsylvania, 93} 
points; Cornell, 23} points. 

May 21. At Princeton--Princeton, 65 points; 
Columbia, 39 points. 


* * 
* 


Tue annual field day of the Pacifie Ath- 
letie Association of the American Amateur 
Union, held on April 30, at the Olympia 
Club grounds, San Francisco, resulted in a 
victory for the University of California. The 
points scored were: University of California, 
55; Amateur Academic League, 40; Stanford 
University, 20. 


* * 
* 


Yate wins the golf championship for team 
work and Harvard a like honor for the best in- 
dividual work. This year’s tournament was 
held at the Ardsley Casino, on May 4, 5, and 
6; Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia 
being represented. On the opening day Eli 
showed the Tiger how to play by a score of 
12 to 8; Harvard, at the same time, rolling 
up a score of 33 to 0 for the New Yorkers. 
The next day the winners met, and Yale 
showed her Scotch make-up in a12 to 3 match. 
The individual championship played on the 
last day went to Curtis of Harvard, with Reid 
of Yale second. 


* %* 
* 


Ir only requires another win for Yale to 
gain the championship cup as a permanent 
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possession. ‘This eup is in the form of a Gre- 
cian urn, and is known as the Ardsley cup. 
Championship trophies have not been so com- 
mon at New Haven of late as to make even a 
golf cup appear insignificant. 
* * 
* 

LAFAYETTE distinguished herself by beat- 
ing Harvard, Yale, and Princeton at baseball 
this spring. Perhaps she could not repeat 
this feat later in the year. Lafayette was 
beaten by Lehigh in June, so that it was a 
vase of catching the large colleges before they 
were prepared. 


% * 
* 


CornELt won the boat race at New London 
in 23.18, doing the best performance of pretty 
rowing ever seen at New London. All honor 
to brave Cornell! Slow time, but the wind 
blew up the course. On smooth tide-water 
the effort would have resulted in about 20.25, 
Yale carried a passenger and might have won 
if Harvard rowed prettily but was 
never to the front. (We refer to our first 
article for extended comment.) 





% * 
* 

A orrat many rumors prevail, after the 
New London race, as to what Yale is going 
to do for a coach. The Bacnetor’s advice to 
Yale is—stick to Bob Cook! He may not 
always win, but compare him and his crews 
with Harvard’s coaches and crews! Yale will 
do herself a great injury when she tries to fall 
back on desultory coaching of recent gradu- 
ates. Cook cannot be blamed for the defeats 
by Cornell. 
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Stick to Cook, O Yalensians, no matter 
what happens! Be loyal to the man who has 
brought victory so often to Yale. 

Tak of inviting Lehman to Yale! What 
nonsense! Mr. Lehman, who, by the way, 
has won an American bride, has no intention 
of repeating his defeats in this country. He 
is a man for “ finish,” not raw crews. But 
no one can estimate his benefits to college 
rowing in coming over here. 


* % 
* 


JUNE is the month for the real contests on 
the college diamond, with the games of April 
and May merely preliminary to the final 
struggle for honors. It makes small differ- 
ence to any particular college to be beaten 
early in the season, provided it can defeat its 
own pet rivals later on. Yale and Harvard 
would rather lose two games to Amherst or 
Brown than one to Princeton, and Prinee- 
ton feels the same way. Similarly, Amherst 
would give the whole series to either of the 
big college teams if, by so doing, she could in- 
sure victory over Williams and Dartmouth. 
On this theory every team feels undefeated 
unless beaten by its own special enemy. ‘This 
way of looking at it is frequently very con- 
venient, particularly for the big college teams. 


* * 
* 


Or the early games the important ones re- 
sulted as follows: 


April 12, at Washington—Yale 9, Georgetown 2. 

April 12, at Charlottesville—U. of Va. 14, Prince- 
ton 10. 

April 12, at Winston, N. C.—U. of N. C. 9, U. 
of Pa. 0. 
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April 13, at Washington—U. of P. 12, George- 
town 2. 

April 13, at Ithaca—Rochester 5, Cornell 4. 

April 20, at Princeton—Princeton 6, Lafayette 2. 

April 20, at New Haven—Yale 12, Williams 3. 

April 20, at Philadelphia—Manhattan 3, U. of P. 2. 

April 20, at Washington—Georgetown 3, Har- 
vard 1. 

April 20, at New York—Harvard 7, Columbia 2. 

April 27, at New Haven—Yale 9, Brown 3. 

April 27, at Philadelphia—U. of P. 12, Lehigh 5. 

May 3, at Cambridge—Lafayette 8, Harvard 1. 

May 4, at New Haven—Lafayette 3, Yale 0. 

May 7, at Amherst—Amherst 7, Wesleyan 5. 

May 7, at Ithaca—Cornell 8, Harvard 5. 

May 7, at New Haven—Yale 2, Dartmouth 0. 

May 11, at Worcester—Holy Cross 3, Amherst 1. 

May 11, at Kaston—Lafayette 4, Cornell 5. 

May 14, at Middletown—-Wesleyan 7, U. of Va. 4. 


*  # 

Ir was quite a feat for the Lafayette team 
to win from Harvard at Cambridge and re- 
peat the dose to Yale the following day at 
New Haven. The atmosphere at Easton 
seems to develop clever ball tossers as well as 
strong football men. Lafayette and Prince- 
ton broke even, each winning a game. 


Tue Princeton-Harvard series resulted in 
two straight wins for the Tigers, making a 
third game unnecessary. Princeton won 
easily, 12 to 2 and 9 to 2. Harvard lacked 
the strong battery work of Hillebrand and 
Kafer, the Princeton pair. The latter are 
both members of the Sophomore class, and 
will be in the points for the Tigers for two 
years yet to come. 


* * 
% 


Princeton took the Yale boys into camp 
in the first game, played June 4, at New 
Haven. Fearey, for Yale, was batted hard by 
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the Tigers and gave way to Greenaway, who 
was Yale’s star twirler until his arm gave out. 
The result of this game seemed to point to- 
ward an easy win for Princeton in the return 
match at Princeton. ’*Twas not, however, 
so to be. On June 11 Eli tackled the Tiger 
with a true Yale tackle. With the aid of 
Greenaway’s puzzling curves, and a few well- 
placed errors by the Princeton players, Yale 
tallied six runs to four for the home team. 
Our sympathies incline somewhat toward the 
sporting element at Old Nassau. It is hard 
to back a good thing and have that good thing 
g9 wrong. 
..* 

Tue decisive game at New York on Satur- 
day, June 18, proved rather easy for Yale 
and gave to the Blue the series. We had 
almost concluded that Eli has forgotten how 
to play the national game, but it seems there 
are at least nine ball-players still in New 
Haven. It was Greenaway’s ability to pitch 
that undoubtedly won these last two games 
for Yale after the opening one had been lost 
by Fearey’s wildness. 

an 

Brown Untversiry has put up her usual 
fast article of ball this year. It is hard to 
classify the college nines nowadays, as there 
is no association and regular award of honors. 
The Providence boys, however, can dispute 
first honors with any of the big colleges, as 
their record of games shows. Below is a list 
of the important games played by the Brown 
team this year: 


April 27, at New Haven—Yale 9, Brown 3. 
May 2, at Amherst—Brown 12, Amherst 5. 
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May 7, at Providence—Brown 7, Princeton 6. 
May 9, at Dartmouth—Dartmouth 6, Brown 5. 
May 14, at Providence—Brown 17, Yale 2. 

May 21, at Providence—Brown 7, Holy Cross 2. 
May 25, at Princeton—Princeton 4, Brown 1. 
May 28, at Providence—Brown 10, Dartmouth 7. 
May 30, at Providence—Brown 4, Yale 3. 

June 8, at Cambridge—Brown 5, Harvard 1. 
June 13, at Providence—Brown 16, U. of P. 0. 
June 15, at Providence—Harvard 14, Brown 3. 


# % 
% 

Tue Dartmouth College nine easily wins 
the championship of the Dartmouth-Williams- 
Amherst league. The nine this year has 
made a record for itself. If Amherst and 
Williams cannot put up better ball, Dartmouth 
may be tempted to join some other league, as 
she proposed to do in football. Below is a 
record of the league games up to date: 


May 13, at Williamstown—Dartmouth 8, Wil- 
liams 1. 
May 14, at Williamstown—Dartmouth 22, Wil- 
liams 2. 
May 20, at Hanover—Dartmouth 23, Amherst 6. 
May 21, at Hanover—Dartmouth 15, Amherst 0. 
May 28, at Williamstown—Williams 20, Am- 
herst 8. 
June 3, at Amherst—Dartmouth 6, Amherst 3. 
June 4, at Amherst—Dartmouth 5, Amherst 1. 
June 10, at Hanover—Dartmouth 6, Williams 0. 
June 11, at Hanover—Dartmouth 9, Williams 5. 
June 18, at Amherst—Ambherst 9, Williams 3. 
June 20, at Williamstown— Williams 4, Amherst 1. 
a * 
% 

Tue Quakers have won and lost a game to 
Harvard, leaving honors easy. ‘The same is 
true of the series with Lafayette, while Cor- 
nell has lost three straight to the Philadel- 
phians. Neither Princeton nor Yale played 
games with Pennsylvania during the present 
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season. We hope another year will see an 
improvement in this respect. 
Oe 

Yate and Harvard seem to have played 
their ball games on the old-time arrangement, 
each nine winning on its own grounds with 
the decisive game the real contest. This ar- 
‘angement is certainly a comfortable and 
courteous one. It is so much nicer if you 
are to win one game, to have that game won 
on your own grounds, with all the Commence- 
ment girls and the old grads for forty years 
back present. ‘To have things result other- 
wise throws a cloud over the Commencement 
itself. Just to show that their 9-to-4 defeat 
at Cambridge was only per arrangement, the 
Yale players scored 7 runs to 0 for Harvard 
at New Haven the following Tuesday. 


* * 
* 


Yate finally won over Harvard in baseball 
at New York, the score being 3-1. Green- 
way won the game by his coolness at critical 
points, just as Stagg used to do, and Carter. 
Great pitchers make great nines nowadays. 
For Harvard, Fitz pitched a splendid game, 
striking out eleven men. But he does not 


calm and 





steady his nine as Greenway does 
cool in crises. 

Yale is thus baseball champion of the year 
98. 

# % 
* 

Prennsy won the boat race at Saratoga, 
three miles in 15 m. 51. s., and beat Cor- 
nell’s famous Courtney crew three lengths! 
Plucky Wisconsin nearly got second place. 
The time was the best ever made at Saratogs 
(in 1875 Cornell made it in 17+), Columbia 
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bringing up fourth. In the Freshman race 
Cornell won, Columbia second, Penn. third. 

The ’Varsity race was a surprise. It was 
not supposed that the Quakers would be in it 
fora moment. Tlie Badgers also did well— 
nearly getting second place from Cornell, 
whose time—16 m. 1 s.—was only 5 s. better. 

Cornell’s time shows 20+ for four miles— 
much better on still water than on flowing 
tide as at New London. But the wind at New 
London was very strong, and Cornell cannot 
be said to have been in as good condition as 
at the seashore. Dr. Seaman’s cup thus goes 
to Penn. for a year. Penn.’s time for four 
miles at this rate would have been 19+. It 
only goes to show the advantage of (1) getting 
a crew together, no matter what stroke they 
row; and (2) the great advantage of a profes- 
sional coach, which advantage Yale and Har- 
vard nobly refuse to allow themselves. 

All the English strokes in the world are 
N. G. unless the crews get together and make 
the boat fast. Ward’s crew of Quakers ought 
to be in it next year at Poughkeepsie. Yale 
and Harvard will probably row alone at New 
London. 

The papers agree that, aside from the con- 
tests themselves, Saratoga was a fizzle. 
Poughkeepsie was much better. The post- 
ponements of the ’Varsity race two days made 
the lake unpopular in every way. 

% 
* 

CornEL1’s time was 23 m. 48 s., Yale 24 
m. 2 s., Harvard 24 m. 35 s. These poor 
times were caused by head wind and lack of 
ebb tide, which had barely turned. Cornell 
drew west side, Yale center, Harvard east 
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course. Yale led up to the half-mile, when 
Cornell passed her one second behind; Har- 
vard two lengths behind, rowing neatly. 
Captain Whitney seemed very tired after the 
second mile, and he was the only Yale man 
out of perfect form. The two miles was 
done in 5.39, 5.45, 5.54. 

Cornell deserves all the credit of repeating 
her ’97 victory with nearly the same men and 
same stroke. Few crews in England or 
America could have approached her on 
June 23, whatever she was in July. 


% * 
* 


Tue Freshman race was fine. The same 
high wind prevailed, preventing good time. 
Cornell chose the center, Yale east, and Har- 
vard west course. Cornell led at half-mile, 
Harvard second, Yale four seconds behind 
Cornell. At the mile they were all nip and 
tuck, with Yale coming up. At a mile and 
a half Yale led, time being 8.08, 8.10, 8.11 
respectively. The final spurt brought Har- 
vard ahead of Cornell, and the finish was: 
Yale 11.223, Harvard 11.234, Cornell 
11.263. The boats were lapping as they 
crossed the line. This was the sort of race for 
spirit, dash, elegance of style, and waterman- 
ship which the ’Varsity race ought to have 
been. 


College Notes.—These are _ stirring 
times. War and rumors of battle make even 
the dull summer season one of interest and 
public excitement. Nowhere more than in 
the college world has been felt the martial 
spirit aroused by the stirring events of the 
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day. It was a strange sight at this year’s 
Commencement in not a few colleges to see 
among the members of the graduating class 
the Army blue of the student volunteers who 
were granted leave of absence for this ocea- 
sion, and everywhere these young soldiers re- 
ceived the attention usually devoted to the 
orators and prizemen of the day. In not a 
few cases classes lacked some of their most 
prominent members, whose diplomas will 
have to be sent to some Southern camp. Fol- 
lowing the precedent established in 1861 this 
will be done in every case where a Senior in 
good standing has gone to the front. 
*  # 

Tue Yale battery now at Niantic, Conn., 
claims to be the first purely college organiza- 
tion in the field. From last accounts they 
were undergoing severe training, rising early 
in the morning and drilling pretty much all 
day. They ought to be in excellent shape 
by the time they are ordered off. 

* . # 

New York’s crack troops, A and C, now 
in camp near Washington, contain a large 
percentage of college graduates. Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, and Columbia are all repre- 
sented. If there is any severe fighting, we 
feel sure this element will show up well 
because they are college-bred men. A few 
well-directed volleys of college yells might 
serve to throw the enemy into confusion with- 
out the firing of agun. We know of nothing 
more disconcerting than Yale’s “ Breck-ek- 
kex-co-ax-co-ax! ” or Princeton’s “ Sis-boom- 
q 99 


ah Spanish soldiers would fly before 


such blood-curdling yells! 
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Tue Harvard graduating class was without 
a poet for the class-day exercises. T. H. 
Scull, who was selected for the place, is now 
with Colonel Roosevelt’s regiment of “Rough 
Riders.” The class unanimously decided to 
do without a poem unless Scull should for- 
ward one from the front in time to be used. 
The presence of Harvard’s poet with this regi- 
ment perhaps accounts for the song which the 
“ Riders ” are heard to chant as they canter 
by: 
‘Rough! Rough! 

Weare the stuff; 

Never get enough. 

Woo-o-e-e! ” 


* * 
* 


On the water America’s two oldest univer- 
sities are well represented by those speedy 
liners rechristened the Harvard and the Yale. 
“ach of these boats flies the colors presented 
by the college after which it was named. A 
formidable part of the armament of each is 
also a gift from the same source, with the 
name of the donor inscribed thereon. That 
at least one of these guns has already paid for 
itself is shown from the fact that “ Handsome 
Dan,” one of the Maxims presented to the 
Yale, fired the shot which stopped the Rita, 
the first prize made by an auxiliary cruiser. 
Those who remember this much-mourned 
Yale mascot will not be surprised that a bark 
from his namesake’s throat should do such 
execution. 


* % 
* 


Or these two liners the one christened the 
Yale is the faster. This was done, it is 
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claimed, in token of Yale’s superiority on the 
water over Harvard. 


% * 
% 


Senator Hoar (IL, 43) said in a recent 
speech that Yale’s more patriotic attitude to- 
ward the war will tend to draw students away 
from Tlarvard to that center of athletics. 
But Harvard is by no means to be represented 
by some of its un-American professors. Har- 
yard students are all right—and no one cares 
what Professor Norton says—in politics. In 
literature it is different. 

% * 


ww 
ue 


Tne new system of awarding the Van 
Vechten prize for extemporaneous speaking, 
open to Williams College Seniors, makes the 
contest a most difficult one. Just an hour be- 
fore the speaking is to begin each competitor 
receives a list of subjects from which he must 
select one. On this subject he must then 
make a ten-minute address. A wide ac- 
quaintance in many fields of knowledge 
would seem to be an essential equipment for 


such a contest. 


* 


Tue University of Penn is first in boating 
and in intercollegiate sports this year of 1898. 
But Yale says this is owing to her athletes re- 
maining in Quakerdom instead of going to 
war. 

% % 
% 

Tue Horace Mann School of New York 
has advanced a peg in the educational world. 
Hereafter Vassar College will admit the 
school graduates on certificate without the 
usual examination. This privilege is already 
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accorded by Columbia University to Horace 
Mann graduates. 
# # 
% 

Amuerst CoLiece is to erect a tablet in 
memory of the late Professor Frink. This 
tablet is to cost about two hundred dollars, 
and will be erected at the expense of the stu- 
dent body. It will be placed in the college 


church. 


%* * 
* 


Tuer friends of the late James Russell 
Lowell will be glad to know that the funds 
necessary to carry out the Lowell Memorial 
Park project have already been raised. The 
lot to be purchased consists of some 140,000 
square feet in the tract known as “ Elm- 
wood,” belonging to the Lowell estate in 
Cambridge. This ground will then be made 
into a park in memory of Harvard’s famous 
poet and author. 


* * 
* 


Ovr minister to Spain, General Woodford, 
is certainly a college-bred man. But to which 
college, Yale or Columbia, he really belongs 
it is difficult to say. At a Yale alumni dinner, 
held just before his departure for Spain, Gen- 
eral Woodford explained the difficulty in his 
response to the toast “ Alm Matres.” He 
said he felt he was a Yale man because he was 
at New Hayen through his Freshman and 
Sophomore years with the class of 54. He 
was then “ requested to leave for the good of 
the college,” and took his last two years at 
Columbia with the same class. That he is 
considered a Columbia man was shown by his 
warm welcome at Columbia’s Commence- 
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ment exercises early last month. The situa- 
tion may have its embarrassments, financial 
and otherwise. It certainly has its compen- 
sations. It entitles General Woodford to 
just twice as many college reunions and col- 
lege associations as fall to the lot of the aver- 
age man. 
* . * 

To Yale belong the debating honors of 
the Yale-Harvard-Princeton ’98 league. Har- 
vard, by winning from Princeton, comes in 
second. Gradually these debates have as- 
sumed an important place in the college 
world, and the winners are honored equally 
with the athletic men. This is as it should 
be, but until lately public speaking and de- 
bating have been almost a lost art. 


% * 
* 


Prorrssor Dantes of Princeton has this 
criticism to make on the methods employed 
at his college compared with those at Yale 
and Harvard: “I believe the real reason [for 
Princeton’s defeat | is to be found in the Har- 
vard system (recently instituted also at New 
Haven) of training debates. The only cur- 
riculum course in argumentation given this 
year in Princeton occupies two hours a 
week (required) for one term of Sopho- 
more year. In both Yale and Harvard ad- 
vanced elective courses in argumentation are 
given, occupying two hours a week and open 
to Juniors and Seniors. At Harvard the ad- 
vanced course is under the joint direction of 
the departments of History, Economics, and 
Oratory. The course in Economic Debates 
at New Haven is in charge of Professor Had- 
ley of the department of Economics. Our 
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Hall debates lack adequate expert supervi- 
sion and criticism. Moreover, the work a man 
does here in Hall is just so much in addition to 
his regular curriculum work. In Harvard and 
Yale this work in argumentation and disputa- 
tion is a part of the regular curriculum work. 
Successfully to cope with our rivals we must 
devise as effective a training system as they 
possess. We have the raw material to our 
hand in the halls, but the waste of time 
and energy under our present Hall sys- 
tem cannot be made good by spasmodic 
graduate coaching, twice a year, in prepara- 
tion for the big debates. We may possi- 
bly find the solution of our difficulties first 
by instituting a Junior and Senior elect- 
ive in argumentation, analogous to the Har- 
yard elective already described; second, by 
allowing each Hall to nominate half the mem- 
bers of this elective; third, by using the Halls 
as training schools for debate; fourth, by 
establishing some supervision over the Hall 
debates of under-classmen, possibly through 
Seniors, designated by the departments in 
control of this proposed elective.” 

Cotumsra’s debate with the University of 
Chicago, which was won by the New Yorkers, 
was noteworthy as being the first meeting of 
the kind between Eastern and Western col- 
leges. Next year the Columbia men will 
hold a return debate in the city of Chicago. 

em 

Tuts year’s Yale academic graduating class 
seems to have spent considerably more money 
than its predecessor. The figures compiled 
from the reports sent in by the members of 
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the class show an average expenditure of 
$915.47 for the four years. It cost the aver- 
age man in this class $848.20 to get through 
his Freshman year, $905.37 for Sophomore 
year, $941.23 for Junior year, and $966 for 
Senior year. In Freshman year 3 men spent 
over $2,000, in Sophomore year 5 men spent 
this amount, in Junior year 11 men, and in 
Senior year 7 men. The largest average ex- 
pense for the four years was $2,800 and the 
smallest average $91.25. 

Though the class of 798 spent more than its 
predecessor, the figures compiled for the past 
decade show that this class actually spent less 
than the men who graduated eleven years 
ago. A study of the following table will re- 
assure those who fear that the cost of living 
at this ancient institution is yearly growing 
greater: 


CLass. AVERAGE. 
1887 , x ; . A .  $ 929.00 
1890 ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1059.00 
1891 : j ; ‘ , : 945.00 
1892 . ‘ : F ‘ ; 779.00 
1893 . ‘ : : ; ; 1077.00 
1894 ; : : . ; : 1132.00 
1895 ; . ; : . , 957.00 
1896 : , ‘ : : 2 942.00 
1897 ‘ . ; : ‘ : 803.00 
1898 : ; 5 ; . : 915.47 
x - 


In politics this class, as far as returns have 
been made, is divided as follows: Repub- 
licans, 158; Democrats, 64; “ Mugwumps,” 
18. In religion they are classed: Presbyteri- 
ans, 53; Congregationalists, 52; Episcopali- 
ans, 49; Baptists, 11; Roman Catholics, 10; 
Jews, 4; Unitarians, 1. 
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Tue resignation of Professor Norton from 
the faculty of Harvard College withdraws 
from that institution one whose name is asso- 
ciated in Harvard annals with those of Lowell, 
Holmes, and Longfellow. Professor Nor- 
ton’s work in literature and art has made him 
famous the world over. It will be difficult 
for Harvard to fill his place. 


% % 
* 


DarrmoutH graduates found a new dormi- 
tory ready for inspection on their return to 
Hanover for the reunion meetings. This 
building will be named Richardson Dormi- 
tory in honor of Judge James B. Richardson. 
Its location, just in the rear of the chapel, was 
at first objected to, but now that the building 
is actually completed, it is seen to add greatly 


to the general appearance of the college. 


* % 
* 


Ir is now just twenty-five years since Smith 
College was founded. Its growth during 
that time has been phenomenal. The 
original legacy left by Sophia Smith to found 
the college amounted to but $365,000. The 
property of the college is now valued at 
$1,200,000. In the early days four build- 
ings—the president’s house, Hatfield and 
Dewey dormitories, and the main hall—con- 
stituted the entire college. There are now 
seventeen buildings on the college grounds, 
and three more are soon to be added. 
Nearly one thousand students are now on the 
rolls, with a teaching force of fifty-nine. In 
1878 the entire attendance numbered but 
sixty. Smith College may well be proud of 
this record. 
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Anuerst CoLttecre has inaugurated a 
change in her Commencement programme. 
Instead of the usual addresses by members 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society there was an 
address by the Hon. John W. Foster of Wash- 
ington, D. C. He spoke on the “ Interna- 
tional Relations of China.” From the stand- 
point of the general spectatoy the change 
seems to be a good one. The words of wis- 
dom which fall from the lips of the student 
just graduating have a certain unique attrac- 
tion, however, which the older speaker will 
always lack. 


%* * 
* 


Tue location of Cornell’s new College of 
Medicine in New York City, miles from the 
other departments of the university, is cer- 
tainly an innovation. The main reason for 
such a move is the great advantage of the 
large city for the study of medicine. Sevéral 
members of the new faculty have already 
been chosen, and work on the new buildings 
is to be begun at once. Cornell is also to 
have a College of Forestry located at Ithaca, 
the first of its kind in America. Those in 
charge expect to purchase about thirty thou- 
sand acres in the Adirondacks for the use of 
the new college. The study of Forestry cer- 
tainly deserves more attention than it now re- 
ceives. We wish the Cornell pioneers every 


success. 
* * 
% 
“Wry New Haven Should Vote ‘ No 
License’ ” was the subject for discussion in 


the recent prize contest conducted by the 
Voice. It was perhaps a wise provision which 
limited this contest to Yale men. How easy 
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it would be for any Harvard or Princeton 
man to supply any number of satisfactory rea- 
sons for such a state of affairs at New Haven, 
inasmuch as he would not be personally in- 
convenienced thereby! It might work a 
hardship, however, to the followers of visiting 
teams whenever Yale loses a game on the 
home grounds. We know of occasions when 
such a law would work a hardship—win or 
lose. 


% * 
* 


Ar the University of Pennsylvania, this 
year, a university sermon to members of all 
the graduating classes was delivered by Ly- 
man Abbott in place of the time-honored Bac- 
calaureate address to the academic Seniors 
alone. The change marks the growth of the 
university idea and seems to be a good one. 
Sermons of the old-fashioned baccalaureate 
type were voted tiresome ’way back in 1861. 

% % 
% 

A means of earning a livelihood is sug- 
gested to college women by a recent graduate 
who has taken up typewriting as a profession. 
In the Tribune she says: “ Theoretically, the 
typewriter ought to be college-bred. The 
college girl will find that she needs all her 
college training to be an expert typewriter. 
Typewriting is far more independent than 
teaching. It pays well. There is a demand 
for its service everywhere.” We do not 
recommend it to college girls, however, ex- 
cept in cases of last resort. 


* %* 
* 


WE commend the action of the Committee 
on Temperance of the Presbyterian General 
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Assembly, which lately reported against any 
official action in regard to the Princeton Inn 
‘ase. Princeton and her Inn have already 
‘aused more discussion than is warranted by 
the facts. From all accounts this institution 
has always maintained the highest reputation. 
We believe “in being moderate in all 
things.” 


* * 
* 


Eacu college seems to have its turn, and 
now Cornell is made the subject of criticism 
for its immoral character. The Rochester 
District Methodist Conference and Epworth 
League have passed resolutions in the nature 
of a boycott of this institution similar to 
those directed against Yale some time ago. 
Here are the resolutions! 

Resolved, That we view with solicitude the 
indifference of certain of our great educational 
institutions—especially Cornell University of this 
State, which receives support through public taxa- 
tion—to the development of those moral habits 
that are the safeguards of our political, religious, 
social, and domestic institutions, and their toler- 
ance of conditions in the discipline of the institu- 
tions that endanger the temperance, social purity, 
and moral honesty of youth who go to them from 
homes that have been scrupulously guarded 
against these evils. 

Resolved, further, That in the interest of the 
edification of the whole nation we urge our young 
men and women to attend colleges maintaining as 
conditions of attendance high moral standards. 

We doubt very much whether the passing 
of such resolutions will in any measure im- 
prove the moral tone of a college community. 
We are willing to stake considerable also on 
the proposition that the average college man 
is a pretty decent sort of fellow. It is cer- 
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tainly true that college sentiment to-day 
frowns on any such general sowing of wild 
oats as is indicated in these resolutions. 


’, . 
* * 


% 

Quire a number of the Yale graduating 
class from the Academic Department appear 
to be still undecided in the choice of a life 
work. Of those who have made up their 
minds 79 will study law, 22 will study medi- 
cine, 18 will try teaching, and 9 will enter 
the ministry. 

* m * 

Stowty but surely the foothold of the 
classics is being weakened. Williams Col- 
lege this year abolished the Latin salutatory 
at Commencement and substituted an oration 
in the mother tongue. In the colleges where 
the elective system is playing such havoe with 
the dead languages, some such change might 
in time be necessary unless the Latin professor 
be kind enough to compose the address. 
However that may be, a dead language 
certainly has its advantages as a medium 
for the expression of ideas. Pray tell us 
how our young Williams College friend 
will dare to say in cold, distinct Eng- 
lish: “O most beautiful maidens, with 
necks like unto those of swans, whose am- 
brosial locks breathe divine fragrance,” ete., 
which we understand is a phrase every well- 
educated salutatorian uses as a matter of 
course. We don’t mean to discourage any- 
one, particularly a Senior just graduating, 
but when we learned of the change we felt 
deeply for this year’s salutatorian as the ex- 
ponent of the new system. Up to the hour 
of going to press we have not been able to 
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learn just how he managed. We know, how- 
ever, he is clever, and are sure he found a 
way to win smiles from the girls in the gal- 
leries, as his predecessors have done who were 
less restricted. 


* %* 
* 


Tue quarterly system in vogue at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is to be changed so as to 
require a semi-annual registration only. In- 
stead of filing his list of studies at the begin- 
ning of each quarter, each student will here- 
after file his list but twice a year, on June 1 
and December 1. The new system went 
into effect last month, and has already been 
found an improvement on the old way of 
doing things. 

% % 
% 

Oseruin CoLiece is on the lookout for a 
president. For the past two years the col- 
lege has conducted itself. A committee, 
however, has the matter in charge, and is 
expected to make known its choice shortly. 

Pics 

Saarn Cotiece has decided to place a medi- 
cal missionary in the field, to be supported 
entirely by the students. Already an annual 
contribution of more than five hundred dol- 
lars has been pledged. Some Smith graduate 
will probably be chosen to fill this position. 

‘9 

In a recent number The Bookman has this 
to say in comparing Harvard and Yale: 

“From a_ social standpoint, Yale and 
Harvard are the most interesting of all our 
American universities; and, from the same 
standpoint, they are thoroughly antipodal. 
Yale, which finds its closest analogue in a 
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great English public school like Eton or Har- 
row, is the personification of the democratic 
spirit. A student entering there is taken for 
what he actually is, and he is not judged by 
any extraneous and non-academic considera- 
tions, such as money, or birth, or friends. He 
makes his way to prominence by sheer force 
of scholarship, or literary ability, or athletic 
prowess, or personal popularity. The class 
is the unit of the whole system. The 
curriculum is conservative; the spirit of the 
place is one of intense solidarity, and it breeds 
a certain morgue that is not displeasing. The 
students are not very sophisticated, but they 
are extremely enthusiastic. ‘They love their 
college customs, they are proud of their 
classes; they are frantically loyal to Yale it- 
self. They think nothing else so great and 
glorious, and they have a magnificently bar- 
baric contempt for anything outside of their 
own university. ‘They are more boys than 
men, and they are largely treated as such by 
the authorities; yet it is all rather fine; and 
the tone of the place, if youthful and a little 
raw, is inspiring, wholesome, and thoroughly 
American. 

“ Harvard, on the other hand, is profoundly 
sophisticated. It is a place where enthusiasms 
are discouraged, where good form is supreme. 
Its social distinctions are marked out and 
maintained with the greatest rigor. Its spirit 
is aristocratic and a trifle supercilious. It is 
not merely a seat of learning in the academic 
sense, but has a wider meaning. It is a 
place where young men soon come to know 
the subtle yet very potent disparities that 
will confront them as soon as they enter upon 
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the larger life of the world outside. Wealth 
does much; birth does more; friends, or rather 
associations and an indefinable something 
savoring of caste, do more than all.” 

* “ * 

Wiru this criticism in view, we would 
like to ask The Bookman which college it 
would advise an American boy to enter. 

* * 


re 

Tue students at Vassar College have been 
agitated over the question, ‘* Shall the Fresh- 
men be allowed to vote for officers of the Stu- 
dent Association or on proposed changes in 
. the constitution?” As this class is the largest 
one in college, it would seem hardly fair to 
deny its members a vote. One of their num- 
ber, however, writing editorially on the sub- 
ject, takes the ground that her classmates are 
better off as they are now, for the reason that 
“they would be impressed with the serious- 
ness and importance of self-government, 
would listen more attentively, learn by obser- 
vation, and, in the end, become more help- 
ful members of the Student Association.” 

* * 
* 

Ar Amherst College prizes amounting to 
$800 are awarded to those who pass the 
best examination for the Freshman class. 
The prize classical scholar receives a prize of 
$450, which is the largest prize given. In 
the scientific course a prize of $300 is given 
for the best examination. 


* 


Accorpina to the Congregational Year- 
Book for 1898 the colleges are represented in 
Congregational theological seminaries as fol- 
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lows: Amherst 39, Qberlin 26, Yale 15, 
Dartmouth 11. 
% % 
* 

Tuat Columbia College is very generous 
with its scholarships and free tuition is shown 
from the statement recently issued to the 
effect that during the past year $58,698 had 
been thus given away. The tuition fees re- 
ceived amounted in all to $281,801.74. 

% Xe 
* 

Aw alumni memorial hall seems to be one 
of the promised additions to the Columbia 
College buildings in the near future. Al- 
ready $59,178.25 has been subscribed for this 
purpose, of which $31,073.25 has already 
been paid in. 

* * 
% 

Herearrer Greek will not be required to 
enter Barnard College. Advanced mathe- 
matics, modern language, and science will be 
substituted. 


% * 
* 


Proressor Grorck STerHEns, a graduate 
of Princeton, planned to burn down the build- 
ings of Lafayette College out of revenge for 
being suspended from office. He is a moral 
degenerate, who fortunately has been caught 
before much loss has been discovered to La- 
fayette. 

x % 
* 

To Bismarck is ascribed the saying that 
“one-third of the students in the German 
universities destroy themselves by dissipation, 
one-third wear themselves out by overwork, 
and the rest govern Europe.” 

% % 
% 


Iy speaking of the war, Harvard’s Class 
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Day orator said: “ Was it right to take the 
step we. did until we were sure we could 
save the starving people? We cannot justify 
our course, when we find we have killed them, 
by saying we tried to save them but couldn’t. 
We had no right, when we were already sav- 
ing them by a sure way, to try to save them 
in this warlike measure, until we knew our 
success was assured. Granting that our in- 
stinct was right, could we not have gained 
our ends by peaceful means? Our minister 
to Spain has told us that everything we. de- 
sired could have been obtained within a few 
months by diplomacy. From this false step 
we can never get back, it is true, but let it be 
a lesson to us not to take any more backward 
steps. You may have to apply it often in the 
near future, for, as a result of this war, we 
seem to be threatened with a policy of im- 
perialism. It may be for the best, but do not 
let them lead us into it blindly, as they 
dragged us into this war.” 


* * 
* 


Wnuarever the personal views of Har- 
vard’s class orator may have been as to the 
events of the past few weeks, it was a little 
indisereet to utter them on such a public oc- 
‘asion as Class Day, particularly now that the 
war is on. Does it really echo Harvard’s 
sentiments? 

x % 


~ 

Princeron gives Dewey an LL. D.! The 
hero of Manila Bay well deserves all the 
honors that have been given him, but we feel 
confident this gallant sailor was looking for 
any honor but a scholastic one as a reward for 
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the capture of the Philippines. How would 
a D. D. do for one of Roosevelt’s cowboys? 
.. + 

Ir was certainly timely of Yale to grant 
McKinley an LL. D. It showed the cordial 
feeling of this university toward the ad- 
ministration. It wishes to give the President 
a united support in these most troublesome 
times. This is the right spirit. 


Music and Drama.—There is no pleas- 
anter theater in New York than the little 
unpretentious one around the corner of 
Twenty-third Street on Fourth Avenue, and 
called the Lyceum. No wonder it is so sue- 
cessful—it is so well managed. The last play 
on its boards, “ The Moth and the Flame,” by 
Clyde Fitch, which displayed Herbert Keleey 
as an unpleasant bad man and the lisping 
Effie Shannon as the heroine, had many excel- 
lent scenes. The gay revelers at a fancy- 
dress party neatly timed their liveliest dance 
at a point when the house had hardly re- 
covered from the shock of the heavy 
fall of the suicide of its owner. The 
chandelier was still swinging and _vibrat- 
ing (as they do at these times), the 
announcement just made to the wife of her 
an effective scene. Then 





husband’s death 
the church scene was good: Mr. Keleey is 
made to strike or buffet his mistress, who 
arrived at the nick of time, with their child, 
to prevent the marriage. The bride can put 
up with everything but this blow on a woman. 
Perhaps she reflects that she herself may 
come in, later, for a share of buffets. Mrs. 
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Lemoyne is excellent, and her part—a witty 
divorcée, with a virtuous heart—really makes 
the play. The scene over the presents 3s 
capital. The playwright is an Amherst man, 
class of 1882. 
% % 
% 

Ir is summer time now and vaudeville 
holds the stage—most of it, we regret to say, 
very tiresome and vulgar. 

Will someone kindly remove from all pro- 
grammes the two Irish citizens who “ sass ” 
ach other for ten minutes with a running 
fire of puns and cheap vulgarity? We ean 
stand the sereeching of the East-Side lady 


“ repartee- 


who sings like a parrot; but these 
ists ” tire us beyond measure. 
Then again, we protest that coon songs are 
getting out of date. Oh, for something new, 
rich, rare, and odd in songs! At least war 
songs are preferable. 


*% * 
* 


Ar the Casino, Wilson, in the revived 
“ Erminie,” made a hit in that old “ busi- 
ness ” of his which gave him his first start. 
But “ Erminie,” when Caddy was off the 
stage, was dreary enough. Even Adonis 
Dixey could not restore animation to the 
audience. 

* x 

Tue steamer Grand Republic has insti- 
tuted some floating roof-garden perform- 
ances, for very small fares, which we heartily 


commend to college men in town this season. 
% % 


Tony Pasror’s is really first-class and 
worth seeing. How many footlight favor- 
ites have first stepped upon the stage on the 
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little Fourteenth Street theater! Tony 
Pastor has now adopted continuous perform- 
ances from 12.30 to 11 p. m. 

% 

Koster & Brar’s, on Thirty-fourth Street, 
draws a large crowd every evening. Herbert 
and Gabriel’s “ Cook’s Tour,” is really very 
laughable and amusing. The hall is sur- 

5 ) 
prisingly cool and satisfactory. College men 
are fond of Koster’s. We counted over 
twenty men we knew there the hottest night 
of June last. They appeared cool and com- 
fortable, as if it was midwinter. 

? 


* Mo 


% 

Ar the Herald Square Theater, with re- 
duced prices, “The Ragged Regiment” is 
making a good hit. It is, as it is described in 
the programme, “A soul-stirring, heart- 
throbbing play of the times, full of war and 
excitement.” It is worth seeing. 

% 

Tue Madison Square Roof Garden, with 
its popular concerts, has become a real neces- 
sity to New York men in summer. The 
tower above is very picturesque on a summer 
night, with the moon sailing along above it. 


On rainy nights the amphitheater is used. 


% %* 
* 


On June 29 the irrepressible Osear ITam- 
merstein had a mammoth testimonial given 
him at the Madison Square Garden. This 
multifarious Israelite has had any amount of 
hard luck, it is said, and is out of funds. We 
do not approve of the class of entertainment 
he gets up, and are perfectly willing to see 
his showy house pass into worthier hands. 
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Proctor’s Pleasure Palace on Fifty- 
eighth Street and his theater on Twenty- 
third Street are both well supplied with 
excellent summer attractions. Frederick 
Warde in Shakespeare is the latest feature of 
the ‘Twenty-third Street show. College men 
will do well to see him. 

% % 
% 

Tue revival of the “ 

the Casino is a judicious enterprise during the 


Telephone Girl” at 


hot weather. This jolly piece is just the 
thing for the time. Clara Lipman is pretty 
and Louis Mann very amusing, and the 
chorus the youngest and best-looking New 
York has seen for some time. 

. io * 

Brooxryn, not content with annexing itself 
to New York, has literally come over to Park 
Row. One ean take the trolley cars here for 
Ulmer Park, Bergen Beach, Bath Beach, and 
Coney Island. Try it, and get a ‘ 


] 


a fight for five cents,” 


‘ride and 
as the Sun says, any 
warm night. 
* * 
% 

At Manhattan Beach, Victor Herbert’s 
band, Pain’s Fireworks “ Manila,” and De 
Wolf Hopper in “ El Capitan” make up, 
with the good bathing, a capital evening. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A Realized Ideal. By Julia Magruder. (H. 8. 

Stone & Co.) 

This is a sentimental tale in which the tame 
cat outlives the husband and marries the 
girl whom, of course, the deceased did not appre- 
ciate. It is not a very striking story, yet it is just 
such a one as would create joy in the hearts of the 
hen readers of a publishing house. Probably the 
MS. was properly punctuated and ‘‘it contains 
nothing objectionable ”—which we understand the 
hen readers of MSS. consider to be their highest 
praise. : 

Oh, these hen readers of magazine and book 
MSS.! Could they be driven back to typewriting, 
nursing, or hem stitching—how American litera- 
ture would emerge from its namby-pamby milk 
and water state—and this ‘‘ Realized Ideal,” for 
example, be made into a serviceable trunk ! 

After years of experience we are forced to the 
conclusion that the old hens are scratching and 
picking to pieces all genuine American effort—all 
novelty, originality, and masculinity in writing— 
except where some man has been able to master and 
control them. 

For example, the old hens rejected ‘‘ The Gad- 
fly,” 
York publishing houses, because it was ‘‘a little 
too strong.” The book is now in its 30th thou- 
sand. Away with the old hens! Away with the 
motherly and grandmotherly element in litera- 
ture—and let us have something strong and good, 
not milk for babes. 

We know of one instance where a good novel 
has gone the rounds of all the feeble-minded old 
hens, and the author thinks of trying England. 
We advised him to do as American families are 
doing in society lately—enter American literature 
via London. One successful author told us 
recently that a novel which the old hens rejected 
to a hen—that is to say, the hen readers of fourteen 
large publishing houses rejected the MS. as being 
too this or too that, and ‘‘ unsuited,” sold his MS. 


in four successive so-called first-class New * 
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at once to a London house, and that three of the 
same New York houses which had rejected the 
MS. then scrambled for it, and gave a good price 
for simultaneous publication with that in London. 

This was a distinct acknowledgment that the 
old hens could not be depended upon by their 
masters—who preferred the judgment of the Eng- 
lish house to their own readers. In fact, it was 
such a slap at the hens that they ought to have 
held an indignation meeting over it, and appointed 
a hen committee to suppress the book. 

Away with the poor feeble old hen readers, who 
cannot judge of new work and new authors! (We 
hear cries of Hear! Hear! from many of the slain 
about us.) 

Can anyone tell us why publishing houses give 
to these elderly pious old ladies the most important 
work they have to do for our literature? Why is 
it that Jones’ jolly tale of high life is put before one 
of these anzemic, weak-eyed old grandmothers ? 
Of course she can’t judge of any manuscript out- 
side of her peculiar domain of Sunday-sehool 
books, and poor Jones never gets published, while 
such weak, silly tales as this ‘‘ A Realized Ideal” 
are seized upon by the old hens, and bound in 
cloth and gold. 

Do you wish to succeed in America as a writer ? 
Well, if you do, here is the BACHELOR’S advice— 
Be an old hen yourself !—at least start out as one, 
and develop later on. See that your MS. is neatly 
typed and punctuated. Have no real passion or 
emotion, no real people in your books. Be dainty 
and picturesque, and amusing if you can—but 
always be agreeable and never shocking. Drink 
two gallons of weak tea before and after writing, 
and then go and try to get acquainted socially 
with the hens, and you may win them over—some 
day. 

It is absolutely impossible to-day to have a first- 
class MS. by an unknown author accepted by any 
first-class publishing house. (We would like to 
hear this statement contradicted and the MS. 
shown) and the old hens are the real (if ridiculous) 
cause of all the trouble. 

These quiet, respectable, impecunious, but also 
incapable old ladies--how much better it would be 
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if publishing houses were not so charitable—to 
them ! 

To the great Unknown—save your paper and 
ink, unless you send your MSS. to England! 


King Circumstance. By Edwin Pugh. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


Another book suited to the taste of the old 
hens. It is published here, however, simply be- 
cause it is vouched for by an English house, and 
not because the hen readers thoroughly approve of 
it. It is even to them too dull to be fit for publi- 
cation. 

How to Right a Wrong. By MosesSamelson. (F. 

Tennyson Neely). 

This author of wise commonplaces, and trans- 
parent truisms, would make a great hit with the 
hen readers. But it is more ihan likely that 
he is publishing his carefully written and 
neatly punctuated book out of the personal 
purse, and over their heads. 

We can assure Mr. Samelson, if this be not his 
pseudonym, that his work would be accepted by 
any publishing house in America—which has hen 
readers—and published not at the expense of the 
author. Our word for it, any of them would be 
delighted to pass favorable judgment on such self- 
evident truths. It is just what the hens cackle 
with delight over. 


The Londoners. By Robert Hichens. (Herbert S. 

Stone & Co.) 

The author of ‘‘The Green Carnation” and 
“Flames” has written a disappointing book 
in ‘“*The Londoners.” To enjoy this book one 
must work one’s self up toa very peculiar condition 
and atmosphere. It is amusing here and there— 
but it is ‘“‘ queer.” It does not seem to be at all in 
touch with the real world. The people seem 
pasteboardy. Chloe is an insane sort of a heroine. 
It is all rather cleverly written—but words— 
words! It is meant to be humorous comedy, but 
it does not amuse. All the people are absurd and 
ridiculous without being comic. Surely Mr. 
Hichens must not be permitted to bore with his 
banal ‘‘ creations ” ? 
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The Spaniard in History. By James C. Fernald 

(Funk & Wagnalls.) 

Professor Fernald has compiled a useful little 
book showing the leading traits of the Spaniard, 
his love of cruelty and his bloodthirstiness. Let 
us hope that this book does not fall into the hands 
of anxious mothers or sorrowing wives of soldiers, 
since it will only tend to augment the fear of 
Spanish brutality to our soldiers—something 
already dreaded by motherly Americans. Such 
histories clearly show that barbarities of Medizval 
Spain are repeated by her even in this century— 
witness her treatment of ten thousand French 
prisoners taken in Napoleon’s War. France is so 
friendly to Spain to-day--how about the ten thou- 
sand French prisoners starved to death in 1801? 
The Gadfly. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

This novel is powerful and lurid, and is worth 
reading for its intensity of feeling and description. 
It is not a pleasant book, but it is virile and mas- 
culine enough to have been written by a man. Its 
best praise is that it was rejected by the old hens 
of all the New York publishing houses. 


What a Young Boy Ought toKnow. (Vir Publish- 

ing Co.) By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 

This is an excellent book to put in the hands of 
every schoolboy. It is well written and delicately 
written, and contains most excellent warning and 
advice. 


Wolfville. By Alfred Henry Lewis. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 

This collection of short stories, illustrated by 
Remington, is something decidedly fresh and new. 
We pronounce them by far the best Western 
stories that have appeared in years. The stories 
bear re-reading for their fun and good character 
study. Read the book and enjoy it! We cannot 
praise it too highly. 

Here and There and Everywhere. Reminiscences 
by M. E. W. Sherwood. (Herbert 8S. Stone & 
Co., Chicago and New York.) 

This is a charming and delightful book of society 
recollections of the last fifty years of Mrs. Sher- 
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wood’s life, essays printed in the excellent Home 
Journal and other periodicals. Mrs. Sherwood 
belongs to and writes for people distinctly ‘‘ in 
society.” There is an odor of refinement, a crisp 
elegance, a swish of silks and satins in all that she 
writes. She has been everywhere, met everybody, 
and gossips pleasantly about them. The more we 
have of such books—true pictures of our refined 
American life—the better. 


The Pride of Jennico. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. (The Macmillan Co.) 


This book is having a large sale, and is one of 
the most popular of the season’s ‘‘ cutthroat books 
of the last century.” The fad of 18th-century 
heroics is a strange one for us just now, but we 
are bravely going through it, and gathering some 
stirring tales as we go. This book is one of the 
best of the lot. 


The Forest Lovers. A Romance by Maurice 
Hewlett. (The Macmillan Co.) 


In this romance we dip at once into the rude and 
uncivil times of the France of the twelfth century, 
wherein ‘‘ blood is spilt and virgins suffer dis- 
tresses.” It is the ‘‘ earliest yet,” we may say, of 
the recent historical-setting fad, anda very unusual 
book of its class. We wish some well-known 
literary sheet would employ someone to name for 
the benefit of readers generally a list of novels 
covering every period from the daysof Xenophon. 
History could thus be taught pictorially and 
agreeably, if not very accurately. In this book we 
find great poetic fancy, and as well great frank- 
ness and even lack of decency. The story is in 
parts exceedingly beautiful, the writer showing 
great literary gifts. But the romance has not the 
right historic or medizval tone. It is, rather, a 
bit of clever pinchbeck, with an attempt at a deep 
primeval woodland setting. How absurd Isoult’s 
milking a wild deer and giving her lover a break- 
fast of milk! How nineteenth-century is Prosper, 
and, in fact, Isoult herself. But absurd as some 
of it is—it is a distinctly high-class literary work 
in parts, notably the early scenes. But it is 
literature run riot! 
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The plot is quite confusing. Isoult masquerades 
in boy’s clothes, and the wicked Maulfry appears 
as a gilded knight. Galors, the villain, exchanges 
armor with the (carpet) knight Prosper. And the 
countess doesn’t know her own daughter. The 
story is not an allegory exactly, unless it is 
intended to be one of the sufferings of maids 
hunted by amorous men. The trials of the heroine 
excite derision by their grotesqueness. One ordeal 
is being tied naked on the back of a he-goat and 
lashed half to death, then turned loose in the forest 
to die! No heroine ever went through such trials, 
or, if she did, could survive the day after and 
‘* flush red with joyousness ” at sight of her lover. 

Yet the book is decidedly interesting—even 
thrilling! 


At You-alls House. By James Newton Baskett. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 

This novel of Missouri farm life is ushered in 
with more or less flourish by quotations from 
Thoreau, Ruskin, and Emerson, and especially by 
an introduction by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, who 
is now, we suppose, our only living representative 
of the great ones long gone by. Mr. Mabie says of 
the book: ‘‘In such a study the imagination can- 
not rest in the mere knowledge of natural facts, 
but passes on to those ultimate ideas which not 
only ennoble, but interpret, human life. If in 
this process nature becomes more spiritual and 
comprehensible, faith in the great spiritual verities 
will be deepened without the loss of any element 
of interest from the story.” 

In spite of this oracular and obscure sentence, 
the book is interesting and deserving more than 
a passing glance. Mr. Baskett, one of whose 
faults is struggling to be epigrammatic, some- 
times draws too glittering generalities and says 
rather uncalled-for things such as ‘‘ At heart 
every man is a gambler, as he should be. The 
man who does not believe in luck—the bit of for- 
tune God has set apart for him—is a fool; and he 
who does not risk and trust his own is a failure. 
Aftex this Shan was nearly crazy to see Dolly.” 
Mr. Baskett has not the best style, nor does he 
wos womerd about good literary workman- 
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ship. He might have studied to some purpose his 
numerous great ones, from Milton to Le Gallienne, 
voluminously quoted at the head of his somewhat 
ephemeral chapters, for their studied selection 
of adjectives. The story is of a commonplace 
boy’s love on a farm, mingled with bird talk and 
flower talk, and entomology and geology. It 
would appear that a simple little story is burdened 
with too much Thoreau and John Burroughs. 
There is no ‘‘call,” as the Missourians would say, 
for such an amount of setting. A story of this 
kind gains by being more sternly characteristic— 
not quite so vegetable and animalistic. However, 
the book is pleasant and agreeable—if not extraor- 
dinary. We might ask the same literary jour- 
nal to give us a geography of novels also, covering 
every place on theglobe. Here is rural Missouri, 
with its boys, girls, rabbits, birds, and _ beasts. 
Mr. Garland gave us Missouri also; will not The 
Bookman consent to give its readers these two 
novel lists of times and places? 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 

This is one of Mrs. Ward’s  soul-harrowing 
studies. The heroine loves a Catholic madman 
and yet hates to such an extent to marry him that, 
after becoming engaged, she drowns herself, after 
signing a letter ‘‘ Your ever grateful and devoted 
Laura.” The feeling in the book is deep and true, 
but it is not the helpful book Mrs. Ward, with her 
moral talent, ought to give us. ‘‘ Marcella” and 
‘*Sir George Tressady” were helpful, as was 
‘* Robert Elsmere.” This last book is finicky and 
wire-drawn—a tale of love and soul between the 
believer and the unbeliever. Men and women are 
not quite so overstrung as Mrs. Ward’s last crea- 
tions. She is getting away from nature and too 
much into casuistry. But as first-class literary 
workmanship we commend her refined style. The 
best advice to give her is to return to Bessie Cos- 
trell and that ilk. This book will not add to her 
laurels. We grow weary of ‘‘ mystical emotion ” 
and overstrung nerves, sleepless nights and wan- 
ing moons, throbs of anguish and Scripture quota- 
tions, ‘‘deep-set and cavernous strong-boned 
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faces” and ‘‘miracrlous hauntings.” Give us 
simplicity, truth to naturecdnd: fhargcter, Mrs. 
Ward! In Helbeck we appr rodth: the ofyter : scogns 
of a lunatic asylum. g%s eee 
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Social Pictorial Satire. By Gsdongd Da, Hindi 
(Harper & Bros.) 23 ef oe 


It is a relief to pick up this gentad ‘little book 
after the weird Helbeck. It is sunny and sweet— 
just as George Du Maurier was: a man fond of 
his kind, fond of society, of people. Here he has 
given us charming: portraits of John Leech, 
Charles Keene, and others, and shows in every 
word the quality of humor, which Mrs. Ward 
knows not of, 


Cuba at a Glance. By Emma Kaufman and Anne 
O’Hagan. (R.H. Russell, New York.) ar 
This little book is a compilation of desirable ‘in- ‘ 

formation about Cuba at this time. Facts are— 

given-—and little or no advice as to how to conduct 
the war. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“| Motiahs Mourning. Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
_ (Harpers.) " 


“OA Wives and English Husbands. Gertrude 
, = .sAtherton. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


2 


Tier The King’s Jackal. R. H. Davis. (Chas. Serib- 


ner’s Sons.) 
Schoolboy 4 if England. John Corbin. (Harpers.) 
The Stday of } Play. W. D. Howells. (Harpers.) 
How to  Goit H.I. Whigham. (H.S. Stone 


& Cay § 

Charles Dickens. George Gissing. (Dodd, Mead 
& Coy 

The Way of Fire. Helen Maxwell. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 


The Celebrity. By Muston Churchill. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) : 
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Where will you go 


a > &®e ® &@ & & 


this Summer? 


ee 0 e208 000000708 


WHY NOT TRY 


| CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA, MEXICO, 


JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, or 
AROUND THE WORLD 


aH & 
‘SUNSET LIMITED” cm 
Leave New York Mondays and Fridays 
eH 


TOURIST CAR LINES to California Now Running via 


“Sunset Route” 
se & 


Full Information and Through Tickets to the 
KLONDIKE 


se 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time tables, also 
lowest freight and passage rates, sleeping car and steamer 
reservations, etc., apply to 


SouTHERN Paciric Co. 


349 Broadway and J Battery Place (Washington Building), New York City 
or any Agent of the Company 


5 





























# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NEW YORK CITY 


CEU OPO LO TUM LL 


Miss Jeannette Devereaux 
Pianist and Teacher 
STEINWAY HALL, - NEW YORK 


Will resume teaching after October 1, 1898. Artistic 
Pianoforte Playing, Technique Phrasing, Interpretation, 
etc. Pupils trained for teaching or concert playing. 





.... Circulars on application . 





“Art in Many Forms” 
at the Galleries of THEO. B. STARR, 
206 FIFTH AVENUE. 


New York University Law School 


ae fourth year opens October 1, 1898. DAY CLASSES 
(LL. B. after two years). Daily sessions from 3.30 to 6 P. M. 
EVENING CLASSES (LL. B. after three years). Daily ses- 
sions from 8 to 10 P. M. GRADUATE CLASSES—A choice 
of twelve courses. Five og necessary for the degree of 
LL. M. Tuition, $100 per 

For circulars, address “a ‘a "TOMPKINS, Registrar, Wash- 
ton Square, New York City. 


Misses Whitfield and Bliss 


School for girls. 4: West 124th Street. 
Mount Morris Park. 











The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green. y 
School for girls. Established 1816 
At new location, 176 We West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Comstock School 
Family and day school for se. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 
Miss DAY, Principal. 32 West 4oth Street. 


The Ruel School 


13th year begins October:r. Primary, Academic, and Col- 
ees Courses. Limited number of resident 
upils. 
Miss ELEANOR BOESE, Principal. 26 East s6th Street. 


Miss Gibbon’s School for Girls 


Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. Primary and ad- 
vanced classes. Preparation for all colleges. A few 
boarding scholars taken. 55 West 47th Street. 


St. Mary’s School (/fzscopa/) 
Collegiate, preparatory, and primary 
Address the SISTER SUPE RIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 




















New York Collegiate Institute 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. 
Miss MARY SCHOONMAKER, Principal. 
Oct. 4. 24X Lenox Avenue, cor. 122d Street. 








Home Boarding and Day School for Girls 


— e preparation. Superior musical advantages. 
r.and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 607 Fifth Ave. 


Mrs. Dav David Hume Gordon 








331 West 85th Street. 





Mrs. Graham Youngs 


Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 
40 West 4sth Street. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
Friends School for Both Sexes 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States, 
All denominations. Thorough work in English, Science, 
Classics, Music, and Art. 

Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 


6 
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‘THE CLYDE 


OE HOUT en ETAT 


STEAMSHIP CO. 


Tabata STULL LLL 





New York, Gharleston, and 
Florida Lines 


This is the only line of Steamers between New York and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., without change. 

By taking this route you avoid changes and dust incidental to. 
railway travel. 

The fleet of magnificent Steamers between NEW YORK, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., is composed of 
the following :. 


“COMANCHE” (New), Capt. L. W. PENNINGTON 


“ ALGONQUIN,” “ SC PLATT 
“TROQUOIS,” “ E, KEMBLE 

“ CHEROKEE,” “ I. K. CHICHESTER 
“ SEMINOLE,” “ —H. A. BEARSE 

“ YEMASSEE,” “ JOS. McKEE 


These Steamships are fitted with every modern improvement, 
electric lights and bells, bathrooms and smoking-rooms, and the tables 


supplied with everything the Northern and Southern markets afford. 


M. H. CLYDE, A. J. COLE, THEO, G. EGER, 
Asst. Traffic Manager Gen’l Pass. Agent Traffic Manager 


W. H. HENDERSON, G. £. P. 4., 
5 Bow.inc GREEN, New York 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen'l Agents 


12 South Delaware Avenue 5 Bowling Green 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CITY 





‘TRAVEL anv RESORT | ™ 


OTM LLL LLCO nt 


+NEWS 
— sk 

Do you want a Good Farm for very little money? We 
can put you in the way of getting fine farm lands in South 
Dakota for $10 per acre and upward, one-third cash, balance 
on easy terms. Send for descriptive list of lands and for free 
illustrated pamphlet on South Dakota, containing numerous 
letters from farmers in the finest agricultural and stock- Th 
growing Western State. 

Address Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill., or H. F. Hunter, Immigration Agent, 291 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 


VOTE 


Th 


* 
A Golden Era is thte itle of an illustrated pamphlet issued by The 
the general passenger department of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway on mining in Colorado, California, 


and other Western States. 
* * 


Klondyke is an illustrated folder about Alaska and its gold 
mines, with rates of fare and information as to how to get 
there and what to expect after arrival. Both publications 
may be had free of expense by sending four (4) cents in 
stamps to pay postage to Geo. H. Heafford, General { Th 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, m. 





The Southern Railway takes pleasure in announcing for the 
meeting of the National Educational Association, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., February 22-24, 1898, a rate of one fare for 
the round trip to Chattanooga, Tenn., and return, from all Al 
points on its lines. Tickets to be sold February 20, 21, 
and 22, with final limit February 28, 1898. The rate from 
Washington to Chattanooga and return is $17.50, plus $10.00 
round trip New York to Washington, making rate Vew York 
to Chattanooga and return, good 10 days, $27.50. The popular 
route from New York to Chattanooga is via Washington, Tt 
thence through Asheville, ‘‘The Land of the Sky.” This 
line operates through sleeping car service New York to 
Chattanooga. 





* * 


* 

The famous Tampa Bay Hotel with its theater and nata- 
torium, the Hotel Bellview at Belleair, and the Seminole at 
Winter Park are owned and operated by the Plant Railway 
System. Beautifully illustrated books, together with rates, Tt 
schedule, and other information can be had by addressing 
Mr. J. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 261 
Broadway, New York. 
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The new book of Winter Excursions, issued by the passenger 
department of the Pennsylvania R. R. Company, is hand- 
somely gotten up, and contains a vast amount of information 
of the winter resorts east and south reached by the road. 

* * 
* 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is extending it road into 
the Klondyke district. Under the able direction of Sir 
William C. Van Horne, its President, the Company is offer- 
ing through its fine line of steamers first-class service to 
China, Japan, and the East. 


* * 
* 


The Shelburne, Atlantic City, N. J., is a model ocean 
home, easy of access to the beach. Its equipment, service, 
and table are justly celebrated for their completeness and 
variety all the year round. Address J. D. Southwick, 
Manager. 

* 
* 

The service of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. between New York and Buffalo, reflects great credit 
upon the management. ‘The trains are handsomely equipped 
with all the latest conveniences for the comfort of the travel- 
ing public. Under the efficient direction of Mr. W. F. 
Holwill, General Passenger Agent, and his able assistant 
Mr. Charles D. Newton, the details of the passenger traffic 
have been worked up into a perfect system. 

x * 
* 

The Long Island Railway is a monopoly, in that it has no 
opposition. It is, however, continually perfecting its service 
to the advantage of its patrons. Mr. H. M. Smith, General 
‘Traffic and Passenger Manager, is an active and able officer. 

* * 
* 

All the comforts of Home on the Rail—with splendid 
service—Chicago to New York in 24 hours, za the Michigan 
Central and New York Central. The Buffet Library Car 
has a smoking saloon, library of standard works, barber 
shop, and bathroom. Q. E. D. 

oe 

The Central Vermont Railroad makes close connections 
at New London, Conn., and Troy, N. Y., with the trains of 
the N. Y. & H. R. R. R. and the Steamboat to New York 
City. Itsservice to Montreal, Ottawa, Detroit, and Chicago, 
via Grand Trunk Railway, is all that could be desired. 
**Gateways of Tourist Travel,” issued by the Grand Trunk 
Passenger Department, should be read by all. 

.*.°? 

The St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. makes close 
connections with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R. R. 
furnishing through sleepers to Frisco. S, B. Franklin, 
385 Broadway, New York, is the General Eastern Agent. 


{) 
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Long Beach Hotel 
The Inn ass 








Cottages 





LONG BEACH, L. I. 


ose 


OTEL greatly improved. New Sanitary Plumbinj 
Throughout. Grand boulevard completed to mai 
land, and enabling guests to drive or bicycle from any part d 
Brooklyn and Long Island direct to hotel. Ample wheel and 
livery accommodations. Most delightful situation on thé 
Atlantic Coast; ten degrees cooler than any other seasidé 
resort ; finest beach in the world ; surf and still-water bathing, 
boating, sailing, and fishing unsurpassed ; tennis court, go 
links, bowling alleys, gentlemen’s licensed café and billiard 
room ; also ladies’ pool room, and a first-class kindergarte 
in charge of expert teachers. Music a special feature. 


It is the aim of the management to make Long Beach 
the most attractive and popular house on the coast, wi 
reasonable rates to families remaining for the season. Specia 
inducements to bachelors by the month. Unexcelled Railroad 
service. Commutation $13.00 per month, issued from an 
date. Parlor cars on all hotel trains without extra charge 
Hourly trains after June 15. 


Long Beach Inn will open early in May. Cottages may 
be occupied from May 1. 


For particulars, address 


A. E. DICK, Proprietor _ 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
10 West 23d Street 

















